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CAN SCIENCE PRODUCE LIFE? 
T. SWANN HARDING 


VER THREE hundred years ago the great Dutch scientist 

Van Helmont gave the world a recipe for obtaining live mice 
from nonliving matter. The process was very simple. One had only 
to place a few grains of wheat and some old, soiled linen together 
in a container and, within a few days, the mice appeared. Since 
the wheat may have been alive this may be regarded as producing 
animal from vegetable life. 

But can science produce life itself? Every now and then news- 
papers break out in a rash of stories indicating that some scientist 
or another had produced, or is about to produce, living from non- 
living matter. What do these stories mean? They mean as much 
or as little as the definition of life means, and much more depends 
on definitions than we ordinarily think. 

Take the word fruit for example. What does that mean to you? 
Would it suggest beans, peas, tomatoes, buckwheat, buttercups, sun- 
flowers, wheat, corn, chestnuts, cucumbers, and magnolias as well as 
oranges, plums, apples, grapes, cherries and so forth? Yet, botan- 
ically speaking, the former are fruit quite as much as the latter. The 
difference between fruit and vegetables depends altogether on defi- 
nition. 

Then what is life? Life was defined recently, obviously by some 
one more animated by malice than by scientific detachment, as that 
peculiar combination of properties that distinguishes an ordinary hu- 
man being from a government clerk. But the dictionary insists that 
life is the quality or character which distinguishes an animal or plant 
from inorganic or dead bodies. In other words, dead bodies are dead 
and living bodies are living! 
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But we can go into more detail and grow descriptive. Living 
things adapt themselves automatically to their surroundings, they 
can reproduce their own kind, and they have power not only to re- 
pair themselves but also to grow. Unfortunately, as will be shown, 
substances generally regarded as nonliving can and often do appear 
to possess each or all of these properties at times. 

The parts of an organism are well co-ordinated so that it may 
maintain itself and reproduce, however. There is a persistent and 
continuous co-ordination among the functional parts of an organism 
of such character that its wellbeing as a whole is fostered. Hence 
the living organism is more than a machine because its parts appear 
to co-ordinate almost, if not quite, consciously. Moreover, it can re- 
fashion its own new parts as needed, using very simple raw materials. 

Plants, for instance, use the carbon dioxide of the air, water, and 
light. From these, with the aid of their magic green coloring matter, 
chlorophyll, they produce starches and sugars, fats or carbohydrates, 
and proteins or the substance we usually confront in the form of 
lean meat or of egg white. Here is the great basic chemical reaction 
upon which all life is founded. 

For animals cannot produce their bodies from such simple prod- 
ucts. They start in with fats, sugars, and proteins and they eat vegeta- 
tion in order to get them—or else they eat other animals. They then 
inspire the oxygen of the air, add it to a little glucose, and from that 
produce carbon dioxide, water, and a great deal of energy which they 
can use in work. 

From their food and the oxygen of the air, animals also produce 
the structure of their own bodies. They are constantly building them- 
selves up physically, but are just as constantly being torn down as 
certain tissues wear out and certain cells (the tiny unit-building blocks 
of all tissues, plant or animal) break down and are discarded. The up- 
building is called anabolism, the downtearing is called catabolism, 
and metabolism is the word used to designate them both at once. 

Every living organism, plant or animal, is a battleground be- 
tween these two contending forces, the upbuilding and the down- 
tearing. The latter is always destined to win in the end. Organisms 
finally reach a point where they can no longer produce excess energy; 
then they disintegrate and become nonliving matter. Yet even while 
living they are ever dying. 
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So living organisms may be regarded as complexes of chemical 
compounds and physical processes which are endowed with the 
ability to be, within limits, self-replacing. Without that power all 
living things would be very unstable, just as all complex chemical 
compounds, like meat, are unstable and decompose readily if not 
alive. Then how could some such complex compound ever have be- 
come endowed with the property of life? 

The theory of evolution must begin by assuming that just some 
such thing happened in the dim and distant past. Then things must 
have been very different, for today all complex chemical compounds 
must be carefully preserved not from taking on life but from rapid 
decay. That is why we can fish, meat, and vegetables. Yet science 
must assume that somewhere, some time a complex chemical began 
to live. 

Perhaps the environmental conditions then were very different 
from now—yet this is the only kind of environment with which we 
are familiar, and that would be like conjuring up just the conditions 
to produce the desired result. Or perhaps, by pure chance, that green 
coloring matter of plants, chlorophyll, was produced. Then things 
would begin to happen. 

The substances with which chlorophyll was associated would be- 
gin to live. The whole would become an organism, a plant. It would 
tend to reproduce and spread itself wherever carbon dioxide, min- 
eral salts, water, and sunshine abounded. Because plants, using the 
energy of the sun and chlorophyll, can produce the sugar glucose 
from water and carbonic acid gas, or carbon dioxide. 

When we come to animal organisms the proteins, best exempli- 
fied by lean meat, assume dominant importance. Proteins combined 
with simple sugars form the background of life. The sun again 
supplies the basic energy, but indirectly, for only the plant has power 
to utilize this energy directly. All animals live at second hand and 
depend for their very existence upon that curious green sugar fac- 
tory, the living leaf. 

Animals eat plant and other animal proteins. They break these 
down into the simple building blocks of which they are composed, 
twenty-some substances called amino acids. These amino acids can link 
themselves together in countless millions of variable forms. Hence 
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proteins are produced in endless variety, each of them containing a 
slightly different grouping or assortment of amino acids. 

Animals can manufacture some of these amino acids, but others 
they must eat in their food. Only one of them contains sulphur and, 
important as that one is, animals must secure it from their food. A 
curious thing is that when these amino acids combine together the 
resultant protein is a thing of more value than the mere added values 
of its constituent parts. Something altogether new has emerged. 

In similar manner living organisms are not the mere sum of their 
parts as is a machine of its parts. They are more than that. Each liv- 
ing thing is a novelty, a creative synthesis—hence the term “emer- 
gent evolution.” Each living thing has a unique character. It is char- 
acterized by its own peculiar co-ordination of structure and function. 

The structure of each organism is maintained by means of its 
activity. But its activities must also be of such kind as to maintain 
its structure! Organisms tend, it is true, to regulate the influence of 
their environment upon themselves, as men do with lighting and air- 
conditioning apparatus. But the structure of organisms also depends 
powerfully upon environmental influences. 

Here is a fish that usually has an eye on each side of its head; at 
least that is the way it grows when in normal sea waiter. But vary the 
salt content of the water in certain ways and the fish instead develop 
a single cyclopean eye in the top of their heads. So we find that struc- 
ture, activity, and environment all three must be co-ordinated to pro- 
duce the so-called normal living organism. 

According to the science of a few years ago all matter was com- 
posed of molecules and atoms. Atoms were the smallest possible par- 
ticles of matter and were indivisible. More recent scientific discovery 
has resolved the atom into a complex of protons, electrons, neutrons, 
photons, and other smaller particles still and announces that it is es- 
sentially nothing at all but an electrical charge. 

Possibly then these tinier particles are somehow energized more 
highly in living than in nonliving matter. Perhaps they move about 
more rapidly, cover more territory, drag each other around by at- 
tractive power. For the rate at which chemical compounds receive 
and discharge their energy appears to speed life up. 

Science holds that the characters peculiar to life exist at all times 
in nonliving matter. As long ago as 1700 we find such a view was 
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common, for Boerhaave then argued that acids were male and al- 
kalis were female. We can even go back a bit further. Jean Ray in 
1630 made himself quite unpopular for a while by insisting that the 
metal lead was not alive, which view was then prevalent. 

In recent times, but for quite different reasons, it has been sug- 
gested that a metal, say copper, may at certain instants possess the 
property of living. Dr. W. F. G. Swann of the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia has made interesting statements of this view. Certainly 
physical scientists do know that a few molecules, atoms, and electrons 
do, from time to time, have periods of such extraordinary activity 
that one might plausibly regard them as alive. 

This happens very seldom, in comparison to the number of par- 
ticles existing. Thus there are countless molecules in an ounce of air. 
But among these serried millions a scant few hundred have attained 
the active state. They have lost an electron and become what are 
called “ions.” But they are so few in number that, if the average 
molecule could be queried, it would flatly deny their existence. 

But while the existence of such ions is mathematically improb- 
able it is scientifically possible and does occur. It can occur at times 
in any metal. But a microscopic being might live on an atom for 
atomic eons without ever observing or hearing tell of such a thing. 
Yet it is upon such occasional happenings of this kind that radio 
transmission and the taking of photographs depend. 

Hence the mere fact that we have never observed nonliving 
chemicals take on the property of life does not mean that this can- 
not occur. On the other hand, the activities of scientists seeking 
to produce life in laboratories have been somewhat less spectacular 
than this description suggests. 

They have, instead, patiently devised means of manufacturing 
simple sugars using carbon dioxide, water, ultra-violet rays, and 
some green coloring matter in the process. They have laboriously 
combined the amino acids together in long chains and have thus pro- 
duced what may be regarded as very simple proteins. They have 
also produced artificial living cells and microorganisms using inor- 
ganic chemicals. 

They often find nonliving matter acting as if alive. A chemist may 
have a syrup from which he wishes to produce crystals. He stirs and 
stirs it, but nothing happens. Then he takes a very small crystal of the 
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pure substance and uses that to “seed” the mixture. He uses that 
very word seed to express what he does, and quite soon, when he 
stirs again, other crystals rapidly “grow” from this “seed” and a 
large “crop” of them is produced. These are the words he uses, sym- 
bolic of living things. 

Until 1829 it was generally thought that no compound pro- 
duced by a living body (except carbon dioxide and water which were 
disregarded) could be produced in the laboratory. Upon this dis- 
tinction was based the distinction between organic and inorganic chem- 
istry, the chemistry of living and of nonliving things respectively. 

But then Wohler upset this pretty theory by producing the chemi- 
cal called urea without using a kidney, the organ that usually produces 
it in the body. Here was the first synthesis of an organic chemical 
substance. It has long been regarded as the scientist’s first long step 
towards the artificial production of life, but it caused rather little 
stir at the time. 

Though his work has since so often been referred to as the end 
of vitalism, the doctrine that the functions of living organisms were 
caused by some mystic vital principle distinct from mere physical 
forces, Wohler himself appeared scarcely to scent the fact at the time. 
His scientific colleagues quite generally failed to get at all excited 
about his nonkidney production of urea. 

Berzelius, for instance, remained quite unmoved when Wohler 
wrote him rather ecstatically about this wonderful stunt of his. Liebig, 
absolute lord of chemistry of the day, particularly the kind of chem- 
istry in which Wéhler worked, strictly adhered to his notion that 
there was a special “vital force” in every organism superintending its 
activities. The textbooks of the day changed doctrines not a whit. 

Today, of course, it is commonplace to make extremely complex 
organic chemical substances artificially. Entire industries now depend 
upon the synthesis of such products in factories. Yet less than a cen- 
tury ago it was seriously believed none of them could be made at 
all other than in an animal’s body. 

Not only that but the appearance and actions of many living 
things can be closely simulated by laboratory scientists using non- 
living matter. Thus the amoeba is a very lowly organism making 
few pretentions to be anybody at all. It lives in the water and has no 
particular shape. It is simply a blob of living substance. When it 
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comes in contact with food plants growing in the form of long fila- 
ments it extends part of itself and engulfs the plant. 

Then the plant filament curls up inside the amoeba and is di- 
gested at leisure, after which the remains uncoil and are extruded. 
Scientists do the same thing by covering a delicate thread of glass 
with sealingwax and poking it in a drop of chloroform. The drop 
extends part of itself, engulfs the filament, dissolves off (that is, di- 
gests) the wax, whereupon the glass thread (now waste matter) un- 
coils and is extruded. 

The laws of ordinary physics therefore explain a great deal that 
an amoeba does. Moreover, small organisms can be made from non- 
living matter. At least as long ago as 1905 a French investigator 
named Laduc was making curious imitations of certain small living 
things using nonliving chemicals as raw material. Thus he fashioned 
artificial low “organisms” which grew and reproduced. He submitted 
photographs and elaborate descriptions of them in French and 
German scientific magazines. 

These growths would absorb “nourishment” from the liquid 
media in which they were kept. The nourishment absorbed under- 
went chemical changes within them somewhat as proteins do when 
animals eat them. They would accept some mineral foods and re- 
ject others. They excreted waste products, and Laduc produced them 
so closely to resemble algae, mushrooms, grasses, seeds, corals, clam 
shells, and flowers that experts mistook them. 

The reproduction was faithful in form, color, texture, and struc- 
ture. Many of the growths swam freely about in water. Many un- 
derwent rhythmic movements or pulsations. Others reproduced 
crudely by budding or by subdivision, healed their own “wounds,” 
appeared gradually to “age,” and finally “died.” Others still threw 
out branches and roots through which to absorb nourishment. 

Laduc used such chemicals as sugar and certain salts of iron, 
potassium, and copper in his work. Such work is still going on. In 
1930 there was a report of the making of artificial bacilli. Agar, when 
shredded and: powdered, and mixed with tap water or with certain 
salt solutions in the cold, does not change as viewed with a micro- 
scope. 

But when such solutions of shredded or powdered agar are heated 
to about 112° there appear numbers of perfectly shaped rods of vary- 
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ing lengths and thicknesses that look like bacteria. When treated 
by laboratory stains, as bacteria are, they still act their part, accord- 
ing to Dr. Charles B. Lipman who produced them. They are not 
really bacteria, of course, because heat does not destroy them. 

Nor does Dr. Lipman think he created life. He is quite certain 
that he started with matter containing no bacteria and wound up still 
with nonliving matter. But he remarks it is not fantastic to think that 
some such forms of complex organic matter might once, under special 
conditions, have become endowed with life. 

For instance, he calls our attention to the living microorganisms 
found in certain coals mined both in Wales and in Pennsylvania. 
How did they get there embedded in the coal? Surely they must 
have been derived recently from nonliving matter. The apparently 
living artificial cells and organisms of Dr. George W. Crile of 
Cleveland, which grew, produced “offspring,” and declined with 
age, confirm Dr. Lipman’s findings. 

All of these things are explained by the laws of physics and 
chemistry applying to nonliving matter. Again, it is now known that 
certain chemicals stimulate growth. Working on the basic nature of 
growth, Dr. F. S. Hammett of the Marine Experimental Station at 
North Truro, Massachusetts, has shown that certain chemicals must 
be present for growth to occur. He calls especial attention to a chem- 
ical called glutathione, and to others containing sulphur and hydro- 
gen in the so-called SH grouping. 

Then there is the rediscovery by Dr. William Robinson of the 
Department of Agriculture that maggots cure wounds because they 
excrete a sulphur-containing chemical called allantoin—a bland, 
colorless, odorless substance that was used twenty-three years ago 
in the treatment of obstinate ulcers. Allantoin not only promotes 
healing processes, it is also present in young, embryonic tissue. Part 
of the life process consists, then, in the organism having the right 
chemical in the right place at the right time. 

Then here is another strange thing. Certain chemical substances 
derived from tar will cause cancer in mice and in chickens if painted 
on them. If, however, the mice or chickens have ample vitamin E 
the cancer will not form. On the other hand, however, if the can- 
cer does form in chickens it is contagious in the sense that it can be 
transferred from chicken to chicken by implantation. 
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What does that mean? It appears to mean that an entirely non- 
living chemical substance can, when in contact with an organism, pro- 
duce something that spreads and infects as if itself living. A more 
pointed case concerns the so-called filterable viruses which cause such 
diseases as smallpox, measles, and poliomyelitis, as well as hog chol- 
era, range paralysis, and certain devastating so-called mosaic diseases 
of tobacco and various other plants. 

We have long been accustomed to the idea that bacteria, small liv- 
ing things that can be seen with the microscope, cause certain diseases. 
But here is a tiny something that escapes from the tightest filtering 
apparatus science knows, that cannot be seen with the most power- 
ful microscope, yet which causes disease. The particles are so small 
that ten with fourteen ciphers after it would have to be used to ex- 
press the number of them in twenty drops of the juice of a tobacco 
plant infected with mosaic. 

One part of such infected tobacco-plant juice is itself infective 
even when diluted with ten thousand parts of water. What is this 
stuff? Dr. W. M. Stanley of the Rockefeller Institute says that it is 
a nonliving, crystalline protein. These crystals act like living or- 
ganisms in causing diseases. Workers at the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute confirm this finding. Here then is a simple protein, nonliving 
of course and itself incapable of self-multiplication, yet functioning 
exactly like a disease germ. What can we make of that? 

Little enough at the moment, regardless of what the press re- 
ports say. We must go back to the definition of life before we can 
decide that nonliving has become living matter. In last analysis co- 
ordinated activity constitutes the very life of complex organisms, 
and Dr. Alex Carrel has told us dramatically what this means in 
terms of occurrences within our bodies. 

Suppose an injury occurs. An artery is cut, and blood gushes 
forth. At once something operates to lower the blood pressure in the 
arteries. The patient becomes faint, but the hemorrhage lessens, and 
a clot forms in the wound. Material called fibrin mysteriously ap- 
pears to stop up the hole in the blood vessel. Then bleeding stops 
for good. Meanwhile the white blood cells or leucocytes rush to the 
spot and begin to swallow dangerous bacilli, while tissue cells form a 
new artery wall. 

All of these closely co-ordinated activities pile upon one another 
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as if some directing intelligence supervised them. Everything is done 
as it should be best to preserve the organism as a whole. The re- 
quired raw materials for the rebuilding are brought by the blood 
and deposited where and as needed. Tissues even change in form 
for the occasion, shreds of muscle lying close to a bone fracture, for 
example, changing into cartilage and then into bone. Each tissue re- 
sponds as needed. 

It all happens as if some word of command were given to the 
separate parts of the body whereupon they sprang to co-operate for 
its preservation. The tiny cells each co-operate in their own way, 
yet, though tiny, they are not simple. Each minute cell is a com- 
plex organism. It is not just the drop of gelatin surrounded by a semi- 
permeable membrane—the stuff biologists wisely call “protoplasm.” 

Each cell has its own organs, its vesicles, granulations, globules, 
and threads or filaments. These perpetually glide, undulate, and 
dance about as if in free space. The white blood cells perhaps act 
most like independent organisms. They even do so to the extent, 
now and then, of going on a mad rampage of senseless reproduction 
and causing the dread disease we know as leukemia. 

If leukemia occurs then the white cells will reproduce only dan- 
gerous leukemic white cells. They invade the tissues like parasites 
or bacteria. If injected into other animals they start the disease 
there. What is more, resistance can be produced by artificial im- 
munization just as in the case of certain infectious diseases caused by 
microorganisms. Leukemic cells, like cancer cells, seem to possess 
eternal youth, with its powerful urge to grow, and nothing can stop 
them. 

In fact, tissue cells are probably immortal anyway. Carrel has 
maintained certain pieces of chicken tissue growing in artificial media 
for over twenty years now. More recently he has been using an 
apparatus which the flier Lindbergh helped him to fashion, wherein 
entire bodily organs may be maintained alive outside the body. 
The organs are quickly removed from newly killed animals and 
placed in the apparatus. 

The closely surrounding tissues go in along with the organ— 
the nearby tissues, veins, arteries, and lymph glands. The main 
arteries are then connected with tubes in the apparatus and proper 
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nutrition is pumped through in liquid form. Thus separate ovaries, 
kidneys, thyroid glands, spleens, and hearts not only maintain them- 
selves but actually grow. 

The organs grow far more rapidly, indeed, than in the body if 
they have access to certain nutritive solutions. In other words, their 
rate of growth depends altogether upon the kind of food they con- 
sume. This is a long step from Wohler’s simple laboratory procedure 
of making one product of the kidney without using the kidney. We 
have reached a point where we can maintain a tame kidney and com- 
pel it to produce its usual products entirely outside the body. 

What next? Perhaps very soon the ductless glands can be kept in 
some such an apparatus and made to produce such things as insulin, 
thyroxin, epinephrin, pituitary extract, ovarian extract, or whatever 
it was the doctor ordered. The volumes of organs so kept often in- 
crease with incredible rapidity—an ovary increasing to thrice its orig- 
inal size in four or five days when fed a certain nutritive solution. 
Moreover, the ovary performed part of its natural bodily functions. 

But that growth was accompanied by rapid disorganization. It 
wa: growth and that was all. There was luxuriant proliferation of 
new cells, but the growth was also disorderly. The cells were simply 
cells, like those undifferentiated cells the earliest embryo produces. 
Kidneys produced mere tissue cells, not specialized kidney cells. Soon 
each organ would cease to be its unique self and become a mere 
hunk of useless flesh—reproducing to be sure but no longer capable 
of performing any specific function. 

Hence life is maintained in the apparatus, but all sense of the 
closely co-ordinated, highly specialized activity that occurs within 
the body is soon lost. Fully living thus implies more than mere 
growth, reproduction, and minimum adaptation. It is a matter of 
deftly co-ordinated structure and function. 

Perhaps in the near future scientists may produce small masses 
of jellylike material in which many of the activities characteristic 
of life will take place. But it will be a long while before biologists 
can reproduce that highly co-ordinated, directive teamwork between 
the individual cells of different, highly specialized tissues that char- 
acterizes the more important living organisms like the higher plants 
and animals. 








NATHANIEL MACON, THE CINCINNATUS 
OF AMERICA 


CLARENCE POE 


FEW WEEKS ago at his old home in Warren County a 

group of North Carolinians met to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Nathaniel Macon, once nationally fa- 
mous as “The Cincinnatus of America.” Today it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say these two things regarding him: (1) By half of 
our people he has been unjustly forgotten. (2) By the other half 
he has been unjustly judged. 

I 


Macon’s own indifference to Fame no doubt largely explains why 
Fame has revenged herself by neglecting him. For example, he 
would never have any picture made of himself. There is no cut of 
him in any history (except an imaginary portrait in Peele’s Lives of 
Distinguished North Carolinians), no bust of him in his state or na- 
tional capital, and he is the only Speaker whose likeness does not 
adorn the walls of the House of Representatives in Washington. 

Yet how many Southerners have ever had a more distinguished 
career! Not only a Congressman, but Speaker of the House! Not 
only a Senator, but President of the Senate! Not only the friend and 
adviser of Jefferson, Jackson, and other Presidents, but a man who 
twice (or thrice) declined Cabinet positions, and received the elec- 
toral vote of so discriminating a state as Virginia for Vice-President! 
And not only a leader in the convention that remade the Constitution 
of his state in 1835, but the chief of that convention! 

That so much achievement is now so little remembered I think 
justifies my declaration that Macon has been unjustly forgotten by 
half our people. And I believe it is no less true to say that he has 
been unjustly judged by a great part of the other half. Most people 
who speak of him at all appear to believe that he was in some degree 
a demagogue, a man willing to flatter the people and subordinate his 
own sense of right and wrong to a desire for public office. This is 
not only not true, but it is the absolute reverse of truth. As Weldon 
N. Edwards, a lifelong friend, declares: “Mr. Macon’s was the rare 
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merit of never having solicited anyone to vote for him, or even inti- 
mated a wish that he should.” Macon was amazingly sincere, amaz- 
ingly independent, and—to use a phrase from Chief Justice Ruffin’s 
epitaph—“obstinately just,” if we may use the word obstinate in 
connection with a man who stood stubbornly by principle, even 
though he was universally praised for his fairness and courtesy to 
those with whom he differed. At all times the gentleman, he “knew 
how to disagree without being disagreeable”—but he would disagree 
each and every time he thought he ought to! 

I do not believe any fair-minded man can read the full story of 
Nathaniel Macon without saying to himself, “Here was one of the 
sincerest men who ever figured in American public life.” If he nearly 
always expressed the views of the plain country people who then 
dominated North Carolina, it was because he was himself, by nature 
and by choice, a plain man and a countryman. Emerson’s fine saying 
comes to mind: “The men who carry their points do not need to in- 
quire of their constituents what they should say, but are themselves 
the country which they represent: nowhere are its emotions or opin- 
ions so instant and true as in them, nowhere so pure from a selfish 
infusion.” As the Honorable Josephus Daniels has said: “Macon was 
the highest product of North Carolina’s hopes, North Carolina’s vir- 
tues and provincialism. Graham would have fitted into the life of 
Pennsylvania, Badger would have shone in Boston, but you could 
never think of Macon in any other than a North Carolina rural envi- 
ronment.” In this connection, too, a quotation from Henry Adams, is 
extremely pertinent as an interpretation of the life and spirit of 
North Carolina in Macon’s time: “In some respects North Carolina, 
though modest in ambition and backward in thought, was still the 
healthiest community south of the Potomac. Neither aristocratic like 
Virginia and South Carolina, nor turbulent like Georgia, nor troubled 
by a sense of social importance, but above all thoroughly democratic, 
North Carolina tolerated more freedom of political action and 
showed less family and social influence, fewer vested rights in poli- 
tical power, and less tyranny of slave-holding interests than were 
common elsewhere in the South. The best qualities of the State 
were typified in its favorite representative, Nathaniel Macon.” 

And now, by way of getting a clearer understanding of Macon 
the man and the statesman, I think it well, first, to give a brief bio- 
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graphical sketch, and then to review his policies, principles, and char- 
acteristics. 
II 

Nathaniel Macon was born in Warren County in 1757. The 
father dying while Macon was quite young, the mother had only 
moderate means of support. Nevertheless, Macon made the most of 
nearby “old field school opportunities,” studying much by firelight 
at night, and managed somehow to enter Princeton. There the early 
days of the Revolution found him zealously preparing himself for a 
career in the law, and there also we find the first proof of his patriot- 
ism and unselfishness. 

Throwing aside his books, Macon joined a volunteer company, 
served a term in the army, and returned to Princeton. A< little later 
(1778) he saw that conditions were again becoming critical for the 
American cause, especially in the South. This time he returned to 
Warren County and, enlisting as a private in a company commanded 
by his brother John, marched to South Carolina. Pay for his serv- 
ice he refused to receive, and promotion he would not accept—a 
trait, says Thomas H. Benton, which has neither precedent nor imi- 
tation. Macon was at the fall of Fort Moultrie, the surrender at 
Charleston, the defeat at Camden, and then took part in Greene’s 
famous retreat. He was still with Greene on that retreat when, hav- 
ing crossed the Yadkin (February, 1781), he received from the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina a summons to attend a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in which body Macon’s countrymen had, without his 
knowledge or solicitation, elected him to represent them. He refused 
to obey the summons. Hearing of this, Greene sent for him and 
asked a reason for this extraordinary action. Macon replied senten- 
tiously, “I have often seen the faces of the British soldiers. I intend 
to keep fighting till I see their backs!” Greene, however, appealed 
to Macon’s patriotism, insisting that he could be of more service to 
America in representative than in individual capacity. With this view, 
Macon finally accepted the office, and became a leader in legislative 
plans for better equipping the soldiers. Without them Greene would 
probably have been unable to inflict on Cornwallis at Guilford Court 
House an almost fatal injury which culminated in Yorktown. 

The next we hear of Macon, he is vehemently opposing the adop- 
tion of the National Constitution framed in 1787. He insisted that it 
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gave too much power to the central government. Yet the people 
adopted it, and ever after Macon demanded that its every jot and 
tittle be regarded. He was a strict constructionist. Although he does 
not seem to have wavered in his belief that the Constitution could 
have been improved, he declared (1814) that “to dissolve the Union 
and destroy the Constitution would be to throw from us as great a 
blessing as Providence has bestowed upon any people in modern 
times.” 

Elected by the people of his district to represent them in the 
lower house of the Second Congress, Macon took the oath in Phil- 
adelphia, October 24,1791. There he began what was then (and for 
a long time afterward) an unprecedentedly long service in the coun- 
cils of the nation. The Seventh Congress (1801) elected him Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, which position he held until 1807. 
In 1809, although postively declining to serve longer as Speaker, he 
nevertheless received more than one-third of all the votes cast for 
the office. To the House of Representatives he was constantly re- 
elected, till 1815 when he was, without his solicitation, transferred to 
the Senate by vote of the state legislature, continuing as United 
States Senator till 1828. 

Then having reached the Biblical age of threescore years and ten, 
at which age he had previously decided to retire from political life, 
he resolutely carried out his purpose. Although in the midst of a 
Senatorial term, he sent to the legislature his resignation as Senator, 
trustee of the University, and justice of the peace in Warren County. 
For thirty-seven years he had been North Carolina’s most beloved 
representative in Washington. At that time no other man had been 
honored by any state by being chosen to guard its interests at the 
nation’s capitol for so many years consecutively, and not until more 
than half a century later did any state so honor any other man. 

Retiring to his Warren County farm, which became a mecca for 
visiting statesmen seeking his counsel, Macon after 1828 took no 
formal part in public affairs until 1835, when he presided over the 
State Constitutional Convention. Serving an an elector for the Van 
Buren ticket in 1836 was his last public act. Death came June 29, 
1837, and he met this grim visitor as he had met the duties of life— 
calmly and philosophically. Realizing that the end was at hand, he 
paid his physician, asked two neighbors to make a plain coffin for his 
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body, and selected a barren ridge on his plantation as the spot for his 
grave. Believing, as he had said years before when opposing an ap- 
propriation to build a mausoleum to George Washington, that “mon- 
uments are useless since the invention of printing,” he directed that 
his grave be marked only by a pile of rough flint stones. 


Ill 


Having given this brief sketch of his life, I shall now say some- 
thing of Macon’s character and political principles. In politics we 
should say that he was essentially and usually the friend and fol- 
lower of Jefferson, except that the term “follower” does not fit a man 
who was at all times so independent, a man whose democratic philos- 
ophy itself was independently arrived at, and who was nearly always 
as careless of party ties as William E. Borah or George W. Norris. 
In order to preserve this independence he refused to attend any and 
all party caucuses. Honesty, independence, faith in the ability of 
the people to settle properly all political questions, and opposition 
to all unnecessary (and no doubt some necessary) appropriations, 
were his chief characteristics. 

He was democratic in the broadest and deepest sense of the word. 
He opposed the adoption of the United States Constitution because he 
did not consider it democratic enough, and even refused a public en- 
dorsement of the work of the State Constitutional Convention of 1835 
over which he presided, chiefly because the new constitution did not 
provide for annual elections, which he considered “a fundamental 
principle of republican liberty.” “The people,” said he, “should 
pass upon the acts of their representatives at least once a year. I 
prefer the tempest of liberty to the calm of despotism.” Among 
other things, he favored choosing Presidential electors by Congres- 
sional districts (a policy North Carolina followed till 1861), as being 
a logical expression of the principle of local self-government. Re- 
peatedly he protested against the increasing power of the executive 
department of government. 

Scorning the acts of the demagogue, he made no show of his de- 
votion to the people and their cause. He never solicited votes and, 
as W. G. Briggs says, “Macon more than anyone else is responsible 
for putting an end to the pernicious practice of ‘treating’ at elections, 
then held on muster day for the local militia.” But no office in the 
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gift of the people was too small for Macon to accept and no office to 
which any man could appoint him great enough to call him from a 
position the people directly asked him to fill. Twice he refused a 
place in Jefferson’s cabinet, but the insignificant position of justice of 
the peace, to which the people of his county called him, he accepted. 
One of his Congressional colleagues, who knew him as a friend and 
as a statesman, said that Macon could “trust the people further than 
Jefferson would have ventured, far beyond Washington, and to an 
extent that Hamilton would have pronounced anarchical.” 

But although such a champion of democracy, Macon did not bow 
and cringe to public opinion. “Though all the people should declare 
a measure proper, I should still have my own opinion,” he said. If he 
favored popular measures he would vote for them; if he did not fa- 
vor popular measures, the people should elect someone else to repre- 
sent them. Such was his independence. It has been said that “in the 
nearly forty years of his Congressional service no other ten members 
gave as many negative votes.” This gave rise to the saying that if Ma- 
con were drowned, his body would be found floating upstream! He 
himself (1806) said: “I have formerly been on very great questions 
in very small minorities; on a most important question, in a minority 
not sufficient to command the yeas and nays!” 

As an example of a vote which does credit to Macon’s courage, if 
not his judgment, I give this. In 1796 President Washington sent 
his annual message to Congress, and the House of Representatives, 
in accordance with the custom of that time, prepared a reply. In his 
message Washington had announced his intention to retire from pub- 
lic life, and the reply which was submitted to the House for 
approval, Macon considered too flattering to Washington and his 
administration. The House, however, by a vote of sixty-seven to 
twelve accepted it. Macon and Andrew Jackson were two of the 
twelve who voted against it. Macon and “Old Hickory” were close 
friends and rarely differed on public questions. But Macon’s closest 
friend, even closer than Jefferson by the test of constant association, 
was John Randolph of Roanoke, their Damon-and-Pythias relation- 
ship being perpetuated to this day in Virginia by the Randolph-Ma- 
con system of schools. Macon once drew a knife to defend Ran- 
dolph but, as a public duty, removed him from the chairmanship of 
an important Congressional committee a few days later! 
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Among his political principles, Macon’s never failing devotion to 
democracy is undoubtedly entitled to first place. The second, I 
am sure, must be given to his continual demand for public economy— 
a principle that he undoubtedly carried too far. For instance, speak- 
ing of Presidential candidates (1824), he said: “When I go home 
my people will ask me who I think will be the best man, or rather 
who will tax them the least, which is the same thing.” On pensions 
he waged continual warfare. As he had refused pay for his services 
in the Revolution, he later refused all pension money. The people 
who stayed at home, furnished supplies, and supported the old and 
disabled, he said, were as much entitled to pensions as those who had 
served in the army. For an affirmative vote on a pension bill I have 
searched his Congressional record in vain. An ardent admirer of 
Lafayette, he was one of seven Senators who in 1824 voted against 
the bill giving the famous Frenchman land and money as a reward 
for his services in the Revolution. 

On the then perpetually debated question of slavery, Macon 
spoke rather frequently and definitely. As early as 1797 he said it 
was a curse and that he wished there were no blacks in the country. 
This statement he often repeated. Opposing the bill to tax imported 
slaves (1804), he said it would virtually legalize the traffic—a thing 
which he did not wish to do. Emancipation, however, he considered 
impracticable, and exclusion of slavery from new states, unjust to 
slave-owners and a violation of the principle—always sacred to him— 
of local self-government. “The great American principle, that people 
are able to govern themselves, will be violated if the amendment be 
adopted,” he said in opposing the Missouri Compromise. 

When America’s rights were actually imperiled, Macon was 
ready to defend them. One of his ablest speeches was in defense of 
the bill to authorize the President to borrow money to carry on the 
War of 1812. But he opposed all unnecessary military and naval in- 
creases in time of peace. His great influence as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee was used to keep militarism in 
check, and he uttered a general principle which I believe most history 
vindicates when he said: “When people are prepared for war they 
are sure to fight.” His lifelong opposition to taxes seems to have 
been due largely to the fact that in most nations taxes had been spent 
for military purposes and justified as a means of territorial expansion. 
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On this subject Macon said: “When people are prepared for war 
they are sure to fight. I do not wish to carry this imitation of Eng- 
land too far. To support her army and navy, her people are kept 
poor. Our people pay enough taxes. The navy is intended for con- 
quest and we have enough territory. I am for standing solely on 
American ground and on no other. First Louisiana, then Florida, and 
now we want Cuba.” 


In the North Carolina Constitutional Convention of 1835 Macon 
championed annual elections and as vigorously attacked a land quali- 
fication for voters and the clause in the old constitution which al- 
lowed Protestants only to serve in the legislature. In regard to the 
latter he said: “Who made a man a judge that he should presume to 
interfere in the sacred rights of conscience? Man is responsible to 
God alone for his religious belief, and liberty of thought is his in- 
alienable birthright.” For his own part he was “of the Baptist per- 
suasion,” as he expressed it. 

Macon was unjustly called “The Cincinnatus of America.” A far- 
mer not rich, but “well-to-do,” he worked in the fields at the head 
of his slaves until age rendered him unable to do so, topping all of 
his tobacco when at home between Senate sessions! He had all the 
pioneer’s love for the forest and declared that “no man should be 
able to hear his nearest neighbor’s dog bark.” To a city-bred Con- 
gressman he once said: “What a pity you were reared in town! But 
for that you might have come to something!” 

In Macon’s home, however, fine linen, old wine, silver, and cut 
glass abounded. He was a horse-lover and, like Washington, very 
fond of fox hunting. Once a President of the United States and 
several members of his Cabinet visited him in his Warren County 
home. The second morning he suggested a horseback ride, which 
was agreed to. But the sedate statesmen almost regretted their de- 
cision when stepping out, they found a half-dozen grooms stripping 
the requisite number of fiery and impatient race horses. “Neverthe- 
less,” says the old chronicler, “they took a parting look at the ground 
and mounted. While they swept along, as if on wings, their host 
held forth on his horses, each of which had a pedigree as long and 
aristocratic as a German baron’s. Their exploits and their ancestors’ 
exploits, he proudly recounted.” Always, we are told, Macon made 
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the trip from Buck Spring to Washington, two hundred and fifty 
miles, on horseback! 

Beloved by his neighbors, he is said to have taken an especial in- 
terest in young people. To his slaves he was firm, kind, and consid- 
erate. “No Lord’s day ever passed on his farm when his slaves 
were not gathered together to hear their humane master read the 
Scripture to them.” A writer of that time who was at Macon’s fu- 
neral speaks of the deep sorrow of the blacks, adding that “slaves 
never had a kinder master.” At all times Macon lived up to Jeffer- 
son Davis’s definition of a gentleman: “one who is never hurnble to 
the haughty or haughty to the humble.” 


IV 

And now, in conclusion, let me mention three legends or tradi- 
tions about Macon, two of which, so far as I know, have never before 
appeared in print. 

The first of the three, rather well known, has to do with Macon’s 
courtship of Hannah Plummer, reputedly a young woman of rare 
charm. Having proposed in her presence that he and his rival settle 
their claims to her hand by a game of cards, Macon lost, whereupon 
he exclaimed, “Hannah, I have lost you fairly, but I cannot give you 
up!”—and he did not. They were married in 1783, and although 
she died six years later when Macon was only thirty-three, his devo- 
tion to her memory was such that he never remarried. Their only 
son died in infancy. 

The late R. H. Battle, who was private secretary to Governor 
Vance in Civil War days and had known many famous North Caro- 
linians, told me of Macon’s advice to young Paul Cameron, whose 
father took him to Washington after Macon had become a national 
celebrity. “I want you to give my son here,” said the elderly Cam- 
eron, “some piece of advice that he can remember all his life as hav- 
ing come to him directly from our beloved Senator Macon.” The 
great statesman thought a moment and said: “My young friend, you 
are at an age now when it will not be long before you will be plan- 
ning to marry. When you do I suggest that you follow this princi- 
ple: Marry some girl the smoke of whose father’s chimney you can 
see from your own housetop!” 

The late Dr. W. W. Long, long Director of Extension for Clem- 
son College, who was himself reared in Warren County near Ma- 
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con’s old home, told me this thoroughly characteristic anecdote: Ma- 
con had a small farmer neighbor, probably none too thrifty, who bor- 
rowed Macon’s ox-cart, solemnly promising to have it back by a cer- 
tain day. When that day came, however, the cart was not returned. 
When it was brought back a little later Macon said nothing at all. 
It was not long, however, before the neighbor again saw Macon, and 
again asked for the loan of the cart. “My friend,” said Macon, “I 
lent it to you once and you were to return it on a day we agreed on. 
You did not keep your word. That prevents me from again 
lending you that article. I will, however, lend you my wagon and 
expect you to justify this confidence by bringing it back on the day 
we specify!” I regard this true story as perhaps the most typical 
ever told of Macon, illustrating at once both his firmness and his 
kindness—in equal balance! 

All in all, the character of Nathaniel Macon seems to me almost 
as simple, as sincere, as indigenous, and as chaste as our State Capitol 
whose construction from our native stone he watched from across the 
square in the First Presbyterian Church of Raleigh when, in presid- 
ing over the Constitutional Convention of 1835, he performed his 
last important public service for the people of the state he had so long 
loved and served. No wonder his personal friend and co-laborer in 
laying the foundations of American democratic faith, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, wrote of him: “The strictest of our models of genuine repub- 
licanism . . . upon whose tomb will be written, ‘Ultimus Roman- 
orum !” 

In this expression of course Jefferson was simply giving voice to 
his own high estimate of Macon. If, however, the actual task of 
writing Macon’s epitaph had been delegated to the great Virginian, 
I am sure that on second thought he would have said: “No in- 
scription in any foreign tongue could ever be fitting for this native, 
homespun product of America’s fields and forests. Let me rather 
search through his public utterances and find one sentence that 
best epitomizes his own ever-dominant philosophy and my own.” And 
the sentence Jefferson would have chosen, in my opinion, and which 
Macon himself would certainly have preferred, a sentence all the 
nations and all the generations would do well to commit to memory, 


is this: “The tempest of democracy is better than the calm of despo- 
tism.” 














EUGENE O’NEILL 
HOMER E. WOODBRIDGE 


HE AWARD of the Nobel Prize in literature to Eugene 

O’Neill will hardly add to his fame, for his fame already is 
world-wide. This has been true of perhaps two-thirds of the earlier 
awards in literature, the rest having gone to writers who were com- 
paratively little known outside their own countries. It is perhaps a 
question whether in these days of quickened communication interna- 
tional popularity means as much as it once did; it never, of course, 
was a sure criterion of literary quality. But it is still rare enough to 
serve as a rough test of achievement. And if the prize was destined 
to an American playwright, Mr. O’Neill’s title to it, quite apart from 
his European reputation, is indisputable. His plays have been popu- 
lar and influential at home, both on the stage and in book form; they 
stand the test of reading, as good plays must. He is easily the fore- 
most of American dramatists, and he is the first and still the only one 
of them to become widely known outside of America. His plays 
are translated, acted, and read in most European countries; some of 
them have been produced even in Japan. Mr. O’Neill is only forty- 
nine, but he has already done more important and memorable work 
in the theater than any American before him. 

This is not as high praise as it sounds; for drama has always been 
the weak spot in American literature. Up to the Great War we pro- 
duced almost no plays of more than immediate contemporary inter- 
est—almost none which had literary value or prospect of per- 
manence. In 1917 Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn, who probably 
knows as much about American drama as any man living, published 
a collection of Representative American Plays. The book includes 
seventeen pieces of various periods, from Thomas Godfrey’s Prince 
of Parthia in 1767 to Rachel Crothers’s He and She in 1911. The 
result is depressing. Not more than four or five of the plays have 
any distinction as literature; perhaps only one, William Vaughan 
Moody’s The Faith Healer, bears the mark of genius. Professor 
Dickinson’s Outlines of Contemporary Drama, which includes a sur- 
vey of the nineteenth century, gives just one rather short paragraph 
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to American drama before 1900, characterizing it as “colonial,” and 
one still shorter to American drama of 1900-1910. To get up much 
interest in the American theater before O’Neill one must consider it 
from the historical or sociological point of view. 

Among the Lilliputians Gulliver was a giant, and unquestionably 
O’Neill’s apparent stature has been increased by the mediocrity of 
the writers with whom we naturally compare him. Because he is 
the most interesting and original figure who has appeared in the 
American theater he has been extravagantly praised. So good a 
critic as Mr. J. W. Krutch, for instance, can find no one but Shake- 
speare and the Greeks with whom O’Neill at his best can be com- 
pared. “ONeill,” he says, “is almost alone among modern dra- 
matic writers in possessing what appears to be an instinctive perception 
of what a modern tragedy would have to be.” At Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, he thinks, “we sit amazed by the height and depth of 
human passions, by the grandeur and meanness of human deeds.” 
As compared with Hamlet and Macbeth it lacks only magnificence 
of language; and for this lack our prosaic age, and not Mr. O’Neill, 
is to blame. Some voices have been raised in protest, but they have 
generally erred almost as far on the other side. Thus Mr. H. G. 
Kemelman, in the Bookman for September, 1932, argues at length 
that O’Neill’s plays can be dismissed as mere melodrama. His con- 
clusion is: “The intelligentsia whose patronage has raised O’Neill to 
his present eminence . . . mistake extravagant purple passages for 
poetry and a maudlin pathos for power. In short, they call that 
tragedy which is merely violent and unbalanced melodrama.” One 
trouble with Mr. Kemelman’s article is that it is a prosecuting attor- 
ney’s brief; it presents the evidence for one side of the case, and min- 
imizes or ignores evidence which points in other directions. Anyone 
who has read O’Neill’s plays thoughtfully or seen them in the thea- 
ter must have been aware of certain elements of melodrama in them, 
but there are elements of melodrama in Macbeth and King Lear. 
What is needed is an analysis which should attempt to determine 
how far melodrama enters into O’Neill’s work, with what other ele- 
ments it is combined, and in what proportions. Such an analysis 
should offer a basis for a fair judgment of the playwright’s achieve- 
ment. 

The first necessity is a definition of melodrama, not as a historical 
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form, but as a trait characteristic of the historical form, which appears 
in plays of different kinds. Melodrama occurs when the playwright 
sacrifices truth to life (consistency, verisimilitude) in either character 
or events, for the sake of theatrical effect. This sacrifice of truth 
often involves violence in language or action; but it does not neces- 
sarily include violence, and it is important to recognize that violent 
words and deeds are by no means always or necessarily melodrama- 
tic. Lear’s curse upon Goneril is violent and theatrically effective, 
but not melodramatic, because it is what a man like Lear would say 
in Lear’s situation. So with Othello’s murder of Desdemona, and 
with most of the deeds of violence in Shakespearean tragedy; they 
are not melodramatic, because they are the natural results of char- 
acter and situation. So with a good deal, though by no means all, of 
the violent language and action in O’Neill’s plays—for instance, the 
murder of Adam Brant in The Hunted. In the recent Bookman 
essay to which I have referred, the author vitiates his conclusions by 
assuming in his definition that all or nearly all violent speech or ac- 
tion is melodramatic. 

The point would not need stressing, except that this confusion be- 
tween melodrama and violence is so common. Historically, of course, 
violence has been quite as necessary to tragedy as to melodrama. Let 
me quote two or three sentences about the essential elements of trag- 
edy: “Tragedy at its best is a vision of the heart of life. The heart 
of life can only be laid bare in the agony and exultation of dreadful 
acts. The vision of agony, of spiritual contest, pushed beyond the 
limits of the dying personality, is exalting and cleansing. . . . Our 
playwrights have all the powers except that power of exultation 
which comes from a delighted brooding on excessive, terrible things.” 
This sounds a good deal like a justification of some of O’Neill’s 
plays; it might almost be one of the playwright’s own attempts to 
explain his idea of tragedy. Actually it is from John Masefield’s 
preface to the Tragedy of Nan, and was written in 1911, before Mr. 
O’Neill had produced a play. The fact is, of course, that no great 
tragic writer has ever been afraid of violence. 

Apart from melodrama, the conspicuous elements in Mr. 
O’Neill’s work are naturalism and symbolism. By naturalism I mean 
that form of literary art which aims to represent the surfaces of life 


* This is substantially Professor Baker’s definition. 
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accurately, and deals by preference with the uglier aspects of life, 
emphasizing primitive instinct as a motive force in human behavior. 
Naturalism is a specialized form of realism. By symbolism I mean 
the use of any part of a play—character, incident, stage business, scene 
setting—to suggest an idea not obviously necessary to the surface 
story. What critics usually call O’Neill’s expressionism is really his 
use of symbolism to project the inner life—the “behind-life” as he 
calls it—of his characters, and convey it to his audience. 

It is obvious that two of the three basic elements in O’Neill’s 
work are antagonistic to the third. Melodrama and symbolism are 
both hostile to naturalism; melodrama because it tends to sacrifice 
all kinds of truth to life to stage effects; symbolism because it often 
sacrifices the illusion of reality to the projection of an idea. Many 
of the inconsistencies and weaknesses of O’Neill’s plays are accounted 
for by these fundamental antagonisms among the elements out of 
which they are created. He succeeds at times by sheer imaginative 
force in blending these hostile materials, but the blend is never quite 
perfect. There are always cracks and flaws. 

A natural line of division in Mr. O’Neill’s career is the produc- 
tion of Beyond the Horizon in 1920 (the play was apparently written 
two years earlier). Up to this time, he had been learning to 
use the tools of his craft, and had written only one-act plays. With 
Beyond the Horizon, his first full-length play to be produced, it be- 
came clear that he had finished his apprenticeship and had arrived as 
a playwright to be reckoned with. Let us look first at the one-act 
plays of the prentice period, which appeared in the volumes entitled 
Thirst and Other One-Act Plays (1914) and Moon of the Caribbees 
(1918). 

Most of the traits of Mr. O’Neill’s later work appear, in varying 
proportions, in one or another of these short pieces. In general, the 
one-acters may not unfairly be described as naturalistic melodramas; 
they are naturalistic in style, melodramatic in substance. The sub- 
stance was probably determined by Mr. O’Neill’s temperament (he 
has a natural liking for what he calls “strong stuff with a kick in each 
mitt”); the style was determined in part by the fashion of the time 
among “advanced” lovers of drama. Naturalism, it will be recalled, 
arrived in the American theater about a generation after its appear- 
ance in Europe. The plots of such plays as The Web, Recklessness, 
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The Rope, and Where the Cross is Made are essentially melodra- 
matic. In Recklessness, for example, the heroine, Mrs. Baldwin, is in 
the arms of her chauffeur, when her maid “appears noiselessly”— 
for no reason at all—“in the doorway from the veranda. They are 
looking raptly into each other’s eyes and do not notice her. She 
glares at them for a moment, vindictive hatred shining in her black 
eyes. Then she disappears, as quietly as she came.” Of course the 
jealous girl reports the affair to her mistress’s husband, who is a regu- 
lar melodramatic villain. “His face is puffy and marked by dissi- 
pation and his thick-lipped mouth seems perpetually curled in a smile 
of cynical scorn. His eyes are small with heavily drooping lids that 
hide their expression.” He chokes the tale-telling maid, shouting, 
“You lie! You lie! Tell me you lie, damn you, or I’ll choke you to 
hell!” But she is supplied with evidence in the form of a purloined 
letter, and Baldwin proceeds to plot the murder of the handsome 
chauffeur. Pretending that his wife has been taken suddenly ill, he 
sends him after a doctor, in a car which he knows has something 
wrong with the steering gear, telling him to “drive like hell!” Con- 
trary to all probability, but strictly according to the villain’s plan, 
Fred is killed before he has got down the hill to the main road, and 
his mangled body is brought in later before the eyes of the guilty wife, 
who at first shrieks and faints, and after recovering runs upstairs and 
shoots herself. This is the most purely melodramatic in plot of the 
one-act plays, though several others are not far behind. But among 
the early one-acters there is much better stuff than this. Warnings 
(the tale of the radio man who goes deaf) is unsatisfactory in con- 
struction and slightly melodramatic at times, but deals sympatheti- 
cally with a really tragic situation. Fog, certainly the best piece of 
writing in the earlier volume, is reminiscent of Maeterlinck in its 
creation of atmosphere and in its use of symbolism; it marks the first 
appearance of this important element in O’Neill’s work. Stronger 
and finer work in both characterization and atmosphere is found in 
Moon of the Caribbees, the title-piece of the 1918 volume. Here 
two characters are tellingly sketched in the talk on the deck between 
the English sailor Smitty and the hard-boiled Donkeyman. In the 
distant chanting of the negroes on shore Mr. O’Neill uses effectively 
a device similar to the beating of the tom-tom in The Emperor Jones. 
The play. gives the impression of a dramatic poem in rough prose; 
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it is a striking instance of O’Neill’s occasional imaginative and poetic 
use of coarse and ugly speech. Bound East for Cardiff and In the 
Zone are bits of honest and vivid naturalism, unmarred by melo- 
drama. The Long Voyage Home, another powerful little piece, 
brutally naturalistic at times, is touched with melodrama only in the 
unnatural perfection of the dramatic irony. 

In Jle, which is sometimes (I think mistakenly) regarded as the 
best of the one-act plays, I find the other and more objectionable type 
of melodrama—that in which verisimilitude of character is sacrificed 
for stage effect. The theme, it will be recalled, is the struggle in 
Captain Keeney’s mind between his determination not to turn his 
ship homeward until her hold is filled with “ile,” and his love for 
his wife, which we are to believe is genuine and deep. His crew is on 
the point of mutiny, and he sees that his wife is in imminent danger 
of going insane unless he turns southward. He is on the verge of 
yielding, when the news of clearing weather and whales beyond the 
ice to the north hardens him, and in his resolution to get that “ile” 
at any cost he scarcely seems to notice that his wife’s mind has given 
way. Here we have the first significant instance in O’Neill’s work of 
the fascination which an obsession exercises over him. The captain 
becomes for him a symbol of blind will; and the symbol so dominates 
the playwright’s imagination that he loses sight of the captain’s hu- 
manity. The captain’s hardness is under the circumstances incredi- 
ble; and the upshot is that the character is ruthlessly sacrificed for 
the glory of the symbol and the splendid theatrical “punch” of the 
conclusion, where the captain goes off in the boat leaving his wife 
insanely fingering the keys of the organ. Dr. Johnson said that to 
Shakespeare a pun was the fatal Cleopatra, for which he was well 
content to lose the world; to O’Neill an obsession is the fatal Cleo- 
patra, for which he counts all kinds of truths to life well lost. It is 
not merely the illusion of surface reality that is destroyed by such 
obsessions; it is the inner truth of character. And we shall find them 
again and again in O’Neill’s later plays—in The Hairy Ape, and The 
First Man, and Diff’rent, and Dynamo, and Lazarus Laughed, and 
to a less degree in Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra. 
Symbolism, developing from obsession and leading to melodrama— 
that is the formula of O’Neill’s besetting sin. 

These early pieces show, then, that O’Neill began as a writer of 
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naturalistic melodrama, that he soon developed a talent for charac- 
terization and the evocation of atmosphere, and in two or three plays 
shook himself free of the shackles of melodrama; that in J/e, the 
most characteristic of his early plays, his fondness for obsession led 
him to a kind of symbolism, and coalesced with his love of striking 
stage effects to create a new variety of melodrama. In his later work 
the element of naturalism tends to diminish, though it never quite 
disappears (except, perhaps, in Lazarus Laughed); the element of 
symbolism tends to increase, though very irregularly; and the ele- 
ment of melodrama remains approximately constant, though it ap- 
pears in various forms. On the whole, though the symbolism greatly 
heightens the imaginative appeal of some of the plays, it is more 
often a curse than a blessing, and it is disastrous when it gets out of 
control. In most of the stronger and finer plays—The Emperor 
Jones, Anna Christie, Strange Interlude, Mourning Becomes Electra 
—it is subordinated and used chiefly to create overtones; in some of 
the weakest or most questionable—The Fountain, The Great God 
Brown, Dynamo, Lazarus Laughed—it becomes dominant, and, 
sometimes in alliance with melodrama, wrecks the play. It is pow- 
erfully used in The Hairy Ape through most of the piece; but when 
near the end it takes control, reality and emotional appeal fade away. 

Of the full-length plays, Gold, which in composition belongs to 
the same year as Beyond the Horizon, may conveniently be glanced 
at first. I have no wish to stress the weaknesses of the play, es- 
pecially as Mr. O’Neill has repented of it among his sins (along 
with The First Man, The Fountain, and Welded). But it happens 
to illustrate rather aptly the two kinds of melodrama which we have 
found in the one-act pieces. The first act gives us the melodrama of 
improbable events—shipwrecked sailors in the South Seas at the 
point of death from thirst, the discovery of supposed treasure, scantily 
motivated murder. Act II shows Captain Bartlett, like Captain 
Keeney in J/e, sacrificing his wife to his obsession. The later acts show 
the influence of the Captain’s fixed idea upon his impressionable son, 
who acquires the obsession in his turn. The play is artistically a 
failure, but its defects are significant of certain weaknesses of the 
author. 

Beyond the Horizon shows us strong drama emerging from rural 
melodrama. In the conventional rusticity of its setting, in the type 
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characters of Farmer Mayo and his wife and the purely typical 
stage figures of the sea captain uncle and the doctor, in the country 
love idyl, the play is strongly reminiscent of Way Down East or 
Shore Acres. Melodramatic touches of the more distinctive O’Neill 
sort appear in the occasional outbursts of emotion too violent for the 
situation; for instance, in the brutal violence of some of Andy’s 
speeches to Ruth after Robert’s death. Yet the main action of the 
play is finely conceived, and the relation between the two contrasted 
brothers is strongly and skillfully handled. The play falls short of 
greatness, chiefly because even the best drawn characters remain 
types; they are never quite individualized. Diffrent, the two-act 
piece produced in the same year, has a good naturalistic first act, but 
turns melodramatic in Act II. Here two of the leading characters, 
Captain Williams and Emma, are the victims of obsessions which 
lead to theatrical and highly improbable suicides. 

Anna Christie is the best of O’Neill’s naturalistic plays, and per- 
haps the most moving of all his plays on the stage. The play is not 
free from melodramatic traits, of which the hardest to defend is the 
change in the character of Anna. If one stops to consider, it is not 
easy to believe that the soul of a prostitute could be cleansed and en- 
nobled by being exposed to the influence of the sea while she is living 
for a few weeks on a coal barge. The dramatist manages the transi- 
tion so skillfully, however, that this improbability is scarcely felt in 
the theater. For the so-called “happy ending,” which has been criti- 
cized as melodramatic, Mr. O’Neill’s own defense seems perfectly 
valid: it is not really an ending at all, but a pause, a “comma” in the 
action, during which the forces hostile to Anna and Mat are gather- 
ing themselves for a new attack. Anna’s father, old Chris, is a tri- 
umph of naturalistic characterization, a really great and memorable 
figure. The rather slight symbolical elements in the play are strictly 
subordinated to the characters and the story. 

The Emperor Jones, The First Man, and The Hairy Ape, unlike 
as they are in other respects, all deal with obsessions. The Emperor 
Jones is a masterly study in fear. Here we have an obsession which 
does not lead to melodrama, and an entirely successful use of the 
“expressionistic”? method, through which the individual and racial 
memories of Jones are objectified. The play is a tour de force of a 
very special and limited type; but it is an almost perfect example of 
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that type. Though it lacks elements of greatness which appear in 
some of O’Neill’s later plays, it remains probably his most complete 
and satisfactory artistic achievement. The Hairy Ape is only a par- 
tial success; T'he First Man is by common consent a failure. What 
are the reasons for the wide differences in achievement among these 
plays? 

One reason undoubtedly is that in Jones the playwright’s objec- 
tive was more sharply limited, and hence more attainable. But the 
chief reason, I believe, is that in the negro play the obsession remains 
a mere obsession; it does not swallow up the character. The line that 
divides hallucination from objective reality is kept clear. The Hairy 
Ape is measurably successful because until the last scenes Yank, too, 
remains a man—a sort of modern Caliban, produced by our industrial 
society, disowned by it, and rebellious. In the last scenes, however, 
he becomes a symbol; and it is as a symbol that he lets the gorilla 
out of the cage, and claims brotherhood with him. In these scenes 
symbolism leads straight to melodrama. In The First Man, Curtis 
Jayson, the anthropologist, likewise becomes so dominated by his 
“humor” of zeal for exploration that he, too, loses his humanity and 
becomes a mere idea in coat and trousers. Hence his melodramatic 
behavior after the birth of his child. 

At about this point (1922) or a little later, Mr. ONeill seems to 
have become conscious of the difficulty in blending symbolism and 
naturalism; and his later plays tend to be differentiated, either 
largely naturalistic, or largely symbolic. To the first group belong 
Desire Under the Elms, Strange Interlude, and Mourning Becomes 
Electra; to the second The Fountain, The Great God Brown, and 
Lazarus Laughed. In All God’s Chillun Got Wings and Dynamo, 
however, he again attempted a fusion of the clashing elements; in 
neither case with much success. Throughout the playwright remains 
faithful (in his fashion) to his old love Melodrama; he seems never 
to feel any difficulty in combining this with either naturalism or sym- 
bolism. Examples of Mr. O’Neill’s fidelity to melodrama are Ella’s 
inadequately motiviated violence in All God’s Chillun Got Wings 
and her mental breakdown; Abbie’s incredible murder of her baby 
in Desire Under the Elms; the theatrical climax to Act VI in Strange 
Interlude, where Nina, after asserting her claim to her three men, 
kisses each one in turn as she goes out; and Reuben’s shooting Ada 
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and throwing himself upon the dynamo in The Dynamo. In this 
last we have another instance of a character who through an obsession 
becomes a symbol, and then plunges to a melodramatic end. The 
heroines of Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra show 
symptoms at times of the disease which might be called “symbolitis” ; 
thus Nina almost becomes a personification of what Albany called 
“the undistinguished space of woman’s will”—the boundless range 
of female lust; and Lavinia at one time becomes almost a symbol of 
revenge. In proportion as the two heroines approximate these per- 
sonified abstractions, they tend to act melodramatically. But fortu- 
nately neither of them ever quite turns into a mere symbol; and be- 
cause they remain human, though at times on the uttermost verge of 
humanity, Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra are 
stronger and better plays than, for example, The Hairy Ape. 

It is for these two remarkable plays, I believe, along with The 
Emperor Jones, Anna Christie, and two or three of the one-act pieces, 
that Mr. O’Neill seems at present most likely to be remembered. In 
the plays which are romantic in spirit, such as The Fountain, and 
Marco Millions, and in those which he tried to make chiefly sym- 
bolic, such as The Great God Brown and Lazarus Laughed, he is 
handicapped by his lack of an appropriate style. The only idiom of 
which he is really a master is the naturalistic idiom. In Lazarus 
Laughed and to some extent in The Great God Brown he tried to 
create a poetic style to fit his theme; but though we must respect the 
sincerity of his purpose, we cannot feel that he succeeded. The ma- 
terials are too obdurate. Even Ibsen, who had been a great poet in 
his time, felt that he had failed to blend perfectly his symbolism and 
poetry with his realistic idiom in The Master Builder; and Mr. 
O’Neill has never attained to command of a poetic style. He is there- 
fore at his best when, as in Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes 
Electra, he works with naturalistic themes. Neither play is free from 
melodrama; neither is a great or perfect masterpiece. But Strange 
Interlude is a fascinating dramatic novel, much better to read than to 
see on the stage; and Mourning Becomes Electra is a powerful nat- 
uralistic tragedy in which Mr. O’Neill’s technique has gained much 
from the study of his Greek models, in simplicity and economy of 
structure, in steady advance toward an inevitable end. The play is 
Mr. O’Neill’s best piece of dramatic story-telling. It is not a great 
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tragedy, partly because it is at times melodramatic, partly because the 
leading characters, as in so many naturalistic dramas, are motivated 
almost solely by hate and lust, so that they cannot command our sym- 
pathy. The chief melodramatic elements are furnished by the hero- 
ine, Lavinia, who dominates the action. Perhaps the most startling 
instance occurs when, after sending her brother to his death, she 
makes excited love speeches to Peter while she waits impatiently for 
the pistol-shot that will announce Orin’s suicide. Here plainly, it 
seems to me, verisimilitude of character is ruthlessly sacrificed to stage 
effect; Lavinia is quite incredible in this scene. Mourning Becomes 
Electra belongs in substance not with Oedipus or the Oresteia, nor 
with Ozhello or Lear, but with such Elizabethan plays as The Maiad’s 
Tragedy, The Revengers Tragedy, and ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. In 
style, of course, through their superior command of great imagina- 
tive phrase, through the appeal of poetry, which partly redeems their 
ugliness, these decadent Elizabethan tragedies have a great advan- 
tage over Mr. O’Neill’s. But thanks to modern Freudian psychology, 
Mourning Becomes Electra is more elaborately motivated than any 
of them; like them it is marred by melodrama, and like them it has 
what Mr. Masefield called “the power . . . of delighted brooding 
over excessive, terrible things.” 

The last two plays, Ah, Wilderness and Days Without End, show 
Mr. O’Neill in contrasted moods, one of them new, the other a de- 
velopment of a mood familiar in his earlier work. Ah, Wilderness 
has affinities in style with some of his earlier plays, notably with Be- 
yond the Horizon and the first act of Diffrent; like them it presents 
an American scene with straightforward realism. But in spirit it 
differs widely from these plays and from all Mr. O’Neill’s previous 
work. It is a comedy of family life, written in a mood of genial and 
tolerant sympathy. Its humor, never subtle and sometimes rather 
too heavily underlined, is none the less genuine and hearty. Nat 
Miller, the father of the family, is one of the most individual and 
vital characters Mr. O’Neill has drawn; he will be remembered, I 
think, with old Chris Christopherson and perhaps Marco Millions. 
The young people in this story, especially Richard, recall Booth Tark- 
ington’s portraits of adolescence, though they are outlined with a 
rather heavier hand. All of them are substantial youngsters, with no 
taint of morbidity, and the central theme of the play, the fifteen-year- 
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old Richard’s love affair, is treated directly and honestly, and with 
more sympathy than calf love generally gets in the theater. All the 
more important people in the story are likeable, and evidently Mr. 
O’Neill liked them himself. It is partly for this reason, perhaps, 
that Ah, Wilderness is the truest picture of American life that Mr. 
O’Neill has painted. He has again bewildered some of his critics, 
this time by writing a play which contains nothing morbid and noth- 
ing sensational, but which relies for its effects on shrewd and sym- 
pathetic observation of a group of normal human beings. The scene 
is in Connecticut, but it might have been almost anywhere in the 
northern half of the United States; the dialogue impresses me as sa- 
voring more of the Middle West than of New England. 

Days Without End deals with a theme which has long haunted 
the dramatist—the religious quest for reality. He has treated other 
aspects of it in The Great God Brown, Dynamo, and Lazarus 
Laughed. In Days Without End he has achieved for it a clearer 
and stronger dramatic form; he has seen the fundamental issue more 
distinctly, and has embodied it in a better planned and more dramatic 
plot. Mr. O’Neill calls the piece “a modern miracle play”; it is 
rather a modern morality. The subject is the fight for a man’s soul 
between his better and worser selves. The technique is realistic, with 
one exception: the divided personality of the hero is symbolized by 
the two figures of John, the better self, and Loving, the Mephistoph- 
eles-self ever at his elbow, who wears a mask identical with John’s 
face. Loving is seen only by the audience. Persons on the stage hear 
his speeches, but believe that they come from John. The story is an 
ingenious one, involving the plot of a novel which John Loving is 
preparing to write, and which parallels the events of his own life. 
Eventually, through sin, suffering and repentance, John conquers 
Loving, who dies rather melodramatically as John kneels before a 
crucifix in a church. 

It is true that in this play as in others where Mr. O’Neill has 
tried to fuse symbolism and realism, they prove refractory. But the 
significance of the alter ego Loving is so obvious and simple that we 
can accept him much more easily than the complicated mask symbol- 
ism in The Great God Brown. Mr. O'Neill asks us to make only 
one impossible supposition, and though that remains an alien element 
in the play, we can reconcile ourselves to it for the sake of seeing 
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what the dramatist will do with it. What he does is to use it skil- 
fully as a dominant note in an interesting story. For me John Lov- 
ing never becomes quite a credible character, because I do not believe 
that a personality is ever divided quite so sharply in just this way be- 
tween a good self and a bad self. But he is more nearly credible and 
more nearly normal than Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde, since 
the two selves are represented not as alternating in control, but as 
constantly in combat. It is not, perhaps, a great play, but it is the 
best morality we have produced in America. 

In their different fashions, the two plays are significant of a 
change in Mr. O’Neill’s thinking. He has been on a quest for hu- 
man values; and like Mr. Chesterton’s imaginary explorer, he has 
sailed around the world and discovered what he was seeking at home. 
Ah, Wilderness reveals as hearty an enjoyment of the simple and 
normal human relationships as you can find in Mr. Tarkington or 
Miss Cather: Days Without End is as sincerely orthodox as Every- 
man. Mr. O'Neill seems at last to have come out on the side of the 
angels. 

His failures and imperfect successes are due partly, as we have 
seen, to the inherent difficulty of the tasks he has attempted. They 
are also due in part to certain individual limitations and defects of his 
talent. Perhaps his most obvious limitation is the inadequacy and 
intermittent appearance of his sense of humor. He has, indeed, a 
rather grim irony; Marco Millions shows satiric power, and Ah, 
Wilderness a broad recognition of humorous values. But a richer 
sense of humor would have preserved him from many melodramatic 
extravagances, and from such defects as the crude treatment in D#ff’- 
rent of the results of sex suppression; also from the intolerably me- 
chanical laughter of Lazarus Laughed. Second, his grasp on char- 
acter is uncertain. How few people in his plays do we remember as 
individuals! Emperor Jones, old Chris, Marco, perhaps Lavinia in 
Electra, Nat Miller in Ah, Wilderness—not many more. As Hal- 
sted Welles says: “O’Neill’s portraits are done in wood block; no 
fine lines, but striking masses of black and white.” Third, he lacks 
the power of happy memorable phrase; he seldom or never gives 
final form to an idea in words. There are few or no lines in his plays 
that will become familiar quotations. Fourth, he lacks control, and 
does not distinguish between force and violence. He has the ex- 
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invalid’s love of strong words and violent deeds—what Dean Briggs 
used to call “false robustness.” Thus he often spoils his effect by 
laying on his colors too thick. 

These are heavy handicaps, and it is evidence of O’Neill’s genius 
that in spite of them he triumphs. His great and central merit is 
that he is a serious and generally sincere artist in drama. He has 
never compromised with box-office demands, but has won his success 
without tampering with his artistic conscience. G. J. Nathan, in his 
Notebooks, quotes a saying of one of our old-school popular play- 
wrights, Augustus Thomas: “The first principle of playwriting is to 
bear in mind the entertainment of the masses.” Nathan compares 
this with a recent utterance of O’Neill: I would put it beside a sen- 
tence or two which O’Neill wrote in 1922. “I intend to use whatever 
I can make my own... . and I shall never be influenced by any 
consideration but one: ‘Is it the truth as I know it, or better still, feel 
it? If so, shoot, and let the splinters fly where they will. If not, 
not’.” ONeill has always, I think, been faithful to his vision, such 
as it is; and this is the root of all good writing. In the second place, 
O’Neill has at his best a fine sense of dramatic values, and a penetrat- 
ing insight into emotion. His imagination has a fiery heat which 
sometimes fuses the discordant elements of which his work is com- 
posed, and makes us forget all his defects. Finally, he has always 
shown a splendid artistic courage. He has dared to try new things, 
and to do old things in new ways. He has greatly widened the range 
of our theater. 














FLORENTINE FOOTBALL DE LUXE 
GERALDINE P. DILLA 


ISCRIMINATING European travelers have long sought out 

the Palio at Siena and sung the praises of that medieval horse 
race de luxe, but only lately has Florence presented a still more fasci- 
nating spectacle in its revival of the Calcio. The giuoco del calcio is 
more than mere “football in costume,” as it was listed in the Chroni- 
cle of European Events. Like the conventional American hotel com- 
pared to the bewildering charm of the Venetian hotel de luxe on the 
Grand Canal, so is the everyday ball game at home compared to the 
exquisite pageant of football de luxe on the banks of the Arno. 

After four centuries the city of Florence revived with complete 
success the “noble and pleasant pastime” to be played chiefly by 
“honorable soldiers, gentlemen, lords, and princes.” This giuoco 
del calcio was the early form of our Thanksgiving football, the game 
of ancient Greek origin, very popular with the Romans, but more 
aristocratic in the Italian Athens of the Renaissance. The most fa- 
mous match was the one played in 1530 during the siege of Florence. 
It took place in the Piazza Santa Croce and was fought out with great 
ardor and enthusiasm. The troops of the Prince of Orange tried in 
vain to stop it by firing shots from culverins on the hill of Arcetri, 
but the young nobles who were taking part retorted with scornful 
jests. 

Calcio continued to be held in great honor under the Medici 
Grand Dukes, with especially splendid games down to 1739 played 
during the marriage festivities of the noblest ladies of Tuscany. But 
in the eighteenth century the calcio gradually declined in Florence 
and ceased to be played there; while it was introduced by the French 
into England, whence modern football returned to Italy at the end 
of the last century. 

The real revival of Renaissance football dates only from 1930, 
when to celebrate the fourth centenary of the death of the Florentine 
hero Francesco Ferrucci, the “Ente Toscano de Iniziative,” the Com- 
mune of Florence, and the Provincial Fascist Federation organized 
the historic reconstruction of the giuoco del calcio as it had been 
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played in 1530. The great enthuasiasm shown then led to the founda- 
tion of the permanent society; and now a grand costume match is 
played twice every year, on the first Sunday in May and on the twen- 
ty-fourth of June—the day of St. John the Baptist, the patron saint 
of Florence. On these occasions the city lives again in her glorious 
past and renews the chivalrous party spirit of old days, as the people 
take sides with the “White Team” (white is the color worn by the 
players from the south side of the Arno) or with the “Green” (from 
the north side). 

Formerly the game was played in the Piazza Santa Croce or in 
the open space known as the Prato. Now the increase of modern 
buildings and public monuments makes these sites no longer avail- 
able, while the Piazza Signoria offers a background of incomparable 
beauty. Here for a recent game of calcio, the platform of the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio was hung with three large brilliant old tapestries; and 
five similar tapestries lighted up the Loggia behind its three lofty 
arches. In the summer afternoon the brightest colors glowed from 
banners of the four “quarters” of Florence—S. Giovanni, Santa 
Croce, Santa Maria Novella, and the Santo Spirito across the Arno. 
Banners hung from all the balconies and windows on the three sides of 
the Piazza, adding the dignity of symbolism to the red and gold bro- 
cades and the many colored rugs. Such was the splendor and ceremo- 
nial elegance meant by the medieval historians when they used to re- 
cord that “on the occasion of ’s entry into the city, the citizens 
adorned their houses with colored hangings and made holiday.” Such 
was the gala appearance of the Piazza Signoria on St. John’s Day, 
with the roofs, balconies, and windows of every stately palace and 
house full of gorgeous hangings and eager spectators of the calcio. 

The field itself was a great rectangle covered with damp sand, 
perhaps eight inches deep, swept and smoothed with twig-brooms, 
and sprinkled with water many times up to the last hour. For no 
modern hero even in football could trust his knees to the stone pave- 
ment that survived Savonarola’s martyrdom. In front of the huge 
fountain of Neptune stood the score board in green and white. The 
canopies for the standard bearers by the goal lines were respectively 
in front of the Loggia and at the opposite or north side of the Piazza. 
The banks of seats and the bleachers surrounded the field on the 
three sides from Neptune to the Loggia, so that the corner near the 
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Uffizi Gallery was left open for the gaily costumed participators in 
the spectacle. Likewise the steps of the Palazzo Vecchio commanded 
an unobstructed view of the field; they were spread with crimson vel- 
vet and set with Gothic oak and golden chairs, red cushions for His 
M-——. But anticipation should not interrupt the stately order. 
From the picturesque old tower with its Guelf and Ghibelline 
battlements, the bells commenced their festive peal at ten minutes 
before six as the afternoon sun began to cool. This was the signal 
that the pageant was leaving the cloister of Santa Maria Novella, 
where the costumed celebrities of this great day had assembled. The 
procession passed through the old streets of Florence and across the 
river Arno as far as the Piazza Pitti, and back over the Ponte Vecchio 
to the historic center of Florence where the field and the spectators 
awaited the calcio. If Michelangelo had stood that day on the much 
loved “old bridge,” as he often did and as Leonardo described him, 
he would have recognized the names and the costumes, if not all the 
faces, in this festival procession. For many of these dignitaries in 
the original armor and authentic costumes of 1530 were the descend- 
ants of families five centuries old; they bore such titles as Marchese 
and Conte, and such names as Medici, Peruzzi, and Guicciardini. 
First came the Constable and the foot-soldiers of the Signoria; 
then the trumpeters, the mace-bearers, the Gonfalon of the Com- 
mune; the Flags of the People, of the Parte Guelfa, of the Podesta; 
drummers, the Herald of the Signoria; the captains, standard-bear- 
ers, players of the two teams—the Greens and the Whites; the Mas- 
ter of the Musicians, with the trumpets, drums, fifes; the Ensign- 
bearer of the Republic and those of the four Quarters of Florence; 
the Captain General of the Artillery, Infantry, Lancers, Bombardiers; 
Proconsul of the Arts, Chancellor, consuls, Ensign-bearers of the 
Major and the Minor Arts. Imagine what can be the splendor of 
genuine dress armors and many lustrous cloths made in the most ar- 
tistic Renaissance styles, when worn by well-bred young Italian gen- 
tlemen with their handsome faces and aristocratic graceful bearing! 
While this pageant was approaching to the festive peal of bells, 
the waiting crowd in the Piazza Signoria heard cheers from the Pal- 
ace, and soon the central portal opened. The King of Italy stepped 
out of the crimson velvets of the Palace platform near Michelan- 
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gelo’s David. Everyone rose with a shout to welcome His Majesty 
King Vittorio Emanuele, accompanied by the authorities of the city. 

Then the silver trumpets sounded the fanfare. The pageant en- 
tered from the Loggia degli Uffizi to the music of drums and fifes 
while the flag-bearers waved their brilliant flags rhythmically in the 
air. This very effective entry was followed by a circuit of the whole 
Piazza—a beautiful display of color and ordered movement. Draw- 
ing up finally in front of the King, the Herald of the Commune in 
scarlet robes read the proclamation of the “magnifica Signoria di Fio- 
renza” welcoming the King to Florence on an occasion when the city 
was giving “life and form and voice” to a page of its history. The 
silver trumpets sounded again. 

The field was cleared. The cavaliers guided their horses to their 
places in front of the Loggia dei Lanzi. The little cannon was drawn 
to one side in readiness to boom its cheer each time a point was won. 
To the other side was led the milk-white steer, the fine animal des- 
tined as the prize for the winners. Its flanks were festooned in gar- 
lands, and its head was adorned with a great bouquet of flowers that 
waved above its horns as it walked. The Greens and the Whites 
removed their elegant striped jackets so as to play in light sweaters. 
Their purple and green and white full broadcloth breeches resem- 
bled the gorgeous attire of the Papal Guards at the Vatican, for 
whom Michelangelo is said to have designed their style four cen- 
turies ago. 

The twenty-seven players of each team were placed as follows: in 
the first line, three “Squadrons” of five men each— the “middle, the 
wall, and the ditch”; in the second line, five halfbacks—the center, 
the nearest-the-wall, the nearest-the-ditch, and the two midway-be- 
tween; in the third line, the four three-quarters—the one on-the-wall- 
side, the one on-the-ditch-side, and the two on-a-line-with-these-but- 
nearer-the-center; in the fourth line, the three fullbacks—center, on- 
the-wall side, on the ditch side. 

The signal was given by a roll of the drums, and the game of 
calcio began at six-thirty. It was sharply fought out without any 
interval for exactly sixty minutes. The thousands of spectators who 
thronged the seats and crowded all standing room in the Piazza went 
almost wild with enthusiasm after each goal scored, when the teams 
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changed sides. Then the losers carried their banner lowered as they 
crossed the field; while the winners marched to their new position 
with their proud banner carried as high as the gaily appareled stand- 
ard-bearer could hold it—“with flag flying high.” 

The rules of the calcio sound very simple, but the game was com- 
plex enough to require constant supervision by four to six umpires or 
referees, who wore white-plumed hats, long colored velvet and bro- 
cade capes, and carried six-foot maces. 

A goal or “caccia” was won whenever the ball was driven over 
the adversary’s goal line, either with the feet or the hands. The 
player who succeeded in getting possession of the ball could keep it 
without any time limit and run with it all across the field so as to 
throw it over the goal line. But to score a goal, the ball had to be 
driven by a direct punt or by a fist blow; otherwise it would be a 
“fallo” or fault and count for the other side. It was also a “fallo” 
to throw the ball over the goal line at a height greater than that of 
the average man, or to throw it beyond the goal line if there were 
not at least two adversary players between the thrower and the goal 
line. Two faults counted as a goal for the opposite side. If the ball 
was driven beyond the side-posts, it was brought back into the field 
by a player of the opposite team and placed at the exact point where 
it left the field. The final score was six to four in favor of the Greens, 
the team from the more populous side of the Arno. 

The players donned their gay broadcloth jackets again. The vic- 
torious team arranged themselves in front of the Authorities on the 
steps of the Palazzo Vecchio to receive their prize—the milk-white 
steer garlanded with flowers. The whole pageant formed itself 
again in the field, repeated the beautiful ceremony of the salute be- 
fore the gracious King, and ended this gala calcio with a procession 
along the north side of the Arno, up the Via Tornabuoni to the 
Piazza of Santa Maria Novella. 

There, still surrounded by the happy crowds, these Renaissance 
lords and dignitaries of 1530 laid aside their armor and plumed hel- 
mets to become modern Italians of the twentieth century once more. 
The sunlight had faded from the medieval streets of Florence and 
under the arched bridges of the Arno. The glorious fete day of the 
calcio passed into history to remain a magnificent memory until the 
next May and June revive its historic splendor. 











“RICH COLORS AND OMINOUS SHADOWS” 
LORENA M. GARY 


THER POETS have warbled the praise of the soft eye of 
the antelope, and the lovely plumage of the bird that never 
alights; less celestial, I celebrate a tail.” 

This quotation from Moby Dick in the chapter on the description 
of the tail of a sperm whale suggests Herman Melville’s greatest lit- 
erary power: that of creating from the commonplace and the ordi- 
nary, from the unpleasant and oftentimes gruesome things of hu- 
man experience, images that are beautiful and moods that are stir- 
ring and effective. It is true that his theme may be less celestial than 
that of the other poets—in the real sense he is a poet—but his portrayal 
of life with all its hidden significance is more mystically ethereal. 
He seizes upon subjects which many critics would bar from literature, 
and out of them he creates almost visible images of the most per- 
fect beauty. Who but a true artist can immortalize such substantive 
reality as ambergris, the subterranean cabin of a boat, the process of 
obtaining oil from a whale, the spouting spray, a whale steak, the 
tiger-yellow crew, or the mere breadfruit tree? Certainly many mod- 
ern writers have considered using the commonplace and ordinary 
things in life as subjects worthy of their literary endeavors, but no 
one has succeeded to half the extent that Melville has. Who can 
say that Amy Lowell has given everlasting fame to Grand Central 
Station; or that Carl Sandburg has assured undying remembrance to 
smoke and steel or to the stockyards of Chicago? Few writers have 
come near to the perfection of Melville in this power of creating 
images and arousing mood through the mingling of fact and fancy 
in interpreting the simple affairs and events of human life, and he 
has accomplished this in prose—prose dominated by poetic insight 
and masterful diction. 

The two elements, mood and imagery, are closely interwoven 
in Melville’s best prose, but because each has a power of its own, 
each must be considered separately. Edith Rickert, in The Scientific 
Analysis of Style in Literature, gives the definition of imagery thus: 
“The term is used to mean mental reproduction without external 
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stimulus except through words, of things seen, heard, touched, tasted, 
and smelled. Imagery is a mode of expressing experience in the 
form of mental pictures.” If we interpret mood to mean a state of 
the mind as effected by emotion, it will appear evident that imagery, 
in a manner, forms the basis of mood yet mood may be aroused by 
the whole effect of a passage while imagery may concern only a 
word or a phrase. In describing the voyage into the Japanese cruising 
ground, Melville expresses this intermingling of imagery and mood 
as it comes to him in the dreamy quietude and slow heaving swells 
of the sea: “The long-drawn virgin vales; the mild-blue hillsides; as 
over these there steals the hush, the hum; you almost swear that 
play-wearied children lie sleeping in these solitudes, in some glad 
May-time, when the flowers of the woods are plucked.” Here the 
imagery is figurative but nonetheless vivid—virgin vales; mild- 
blue hillsides; play-wearied children; May-time flowers appeal 
through mental reproduction of things seen, heard, and felt; while 
over all this imagery is a mood, an emotion aroused by the beauty, 
the serenity, the silence of the South Seas. 

Melville produces animation and magic force chiefly through the 
use of two of the special senses, sight and sound. Of these, sight gets 
its strongest appeal through color, for which Melville has a most 
discerning and artistic eye. Perhaps the discourse on whiteness in the 
description of Moby Dick shows Melville’s power in its most mag- 
nificent and sublime force. In this chapter Melville uses the word 
white forty-five times and words suggestive of white nearly as many 
times. This fact would not be significant in itself were it not that 
each time the word white is used there is an added vividness to the 
power of the word—a great enhancing of the effect! By continual 
reiteration and a building up of the theme, whiteness becomes su- 
preme—celestial. The contrast of whiteness with colors such as “the 
sweet tinges of sunset skies and woods; yea, and the gilded velvets 
of butterflies, and the butterfly cheeks of girls”; or the sutblety of 
figures such as “the Holy One that sitteth there like white wool”; 
“the muffled rollings of a milky sea; the bleak rustlings of the fes- 
tooned frosts of mountains; the desolate shiftings of the wind-rowed 
snows of prairies”; the piling up of allusions such as “Snow-howdaked 
Andes”; “The white depths of the milky way”; “the ermine of 
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the judge”; “the great white throne”; “the white steed of the 
prairies”—all these go to make up a mighty effect, the effect of 
purity, clearness, crystal-like lucidity. To Melville, whiteness means 
vastly more than one thing. It means a powerful and vital force. In 
this creation Melville has searched the universe, from the highest 
heavens to the depths of the sea and, from the abstract, almost in- 
tangible world, made whitness to live as a power immortal. 

Not only white but also other colors present striking effects. Yel- 
low with various shades becomes vivid. The following quotations 
from Moby Dick show Melville’s keen appreciation of color: “The 
Inscrutable Ahab said to the tiger-yellow crew,” “The day was nearly 
done, only the hem of his golden robe was rustling.” In the latter, 
one sees all the gold of sunset. Then add to this Melville’s mystical 
union of fact and fancy in the use of color and imagery: “Go visit the 
prairies in June when for scores of miles you wade knee-deep in tiger 
lilies.” Quickly the spirit is transported into a maze of orange-yellow 
lilies! Blue also adds a charm to the imagery. We see “a steel-blue 
day,” “one transparent blue morning.” The countryside appears as 
“mild blue hillsides.” Then we see the blending of images with 
colors—“Consider the subtleness of the sea; dreaded creatures glide 
under the water, hidden beneath loveliest tints of azure.” 

Sound, in Melville’s imagery, is nearly as forceful as the effect 
produced by sight. In some passages it may do even more to create 
a mood than do colors and shades. It is not exactly the use of 
onomatopoeia which makes the sound words efficacious; it is often 
the subtle suggestions of audible perceptions rather than the words 
themselves which create the most striking impressions. We can hear 
the “sledge-hammering seas” or feel the contrast in: “A muffled si- 
lence reigned, only broken at times by the shrieks of the storm”; or 
in: “a low rumbling of heavy sea-boots among the benches, and a 
still slighter shuffling of women’s shoes, and all was quiet again.” 
Often, too, the absence of sound is made evident by the amazing use 
of words. “Pyramidal silence” creates a vast stillness. “Only the si- 
lence of the boat was at intervals startlingly pierced by one of his pe- 
culiar whispers now hoarse with command, now soft with entreaty.” 
A subtlety of contrast here arouses the images as they flash into the 
consciousness with startling vividness. Hence a mood is aroused which 
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often illuminates the whole picture. In the following quotation the 
blending of images and the use of contrast make the long night ap- 
pear as a reality: “But the hours of darkness passed in peace, the 
men still remained at their duty toiling hard at the pumps, whose 
climbing and clanking at intervals through the dreary night dimly 
resounded through the ship.” In many of the vivid pictures created 
by Melville there is added a use of figurative language which with 
his transcendent discrimination in the choice of words often gives 
his description a grandeur and dignity which is seldom surpassed in 
the great masterpieces of literature. 

Melville was not satisfied with presenting bare facts of life; per- 
haps he did not even see them as bare facts but always through “rich 
colors and ominous shadows.” Often what he saw was symbolic of 
something beneath, something hidden behind the mask of external 
appearance. Nature in all its beauty or its cruelty; human life with 
all its happiness or its sorrow and disillusionment; the Unseen with 
all its charm or its horror and bitterness are to Melville the mate- 
rials out of which came the most colorful figures and the most ani- 
mated, brilliant imagery. He hears Ahab call out to his men in “an 
iron voice”; he says that Ahab wished the teeth of his harpoon 
“made barbs as sharp as the needle sleet of the sea.” He calls a coffin 
“an immortality preserver.” In speaking of the old, soiled, musty 
letter that was delivered to the captain by a passing ship, he says: 
“Death himself might well have been the post boy.” When he tells 
of the passing of old Perth’s wife, he says, “The mother dived down 
into the churchyard grass.” But life is not always seen through “omi- 
nous shadows”; sometimes it appears through rich colors and dreamy 
haze. It presents a mystic beauty, a hidden significance, a lofty gran- 
deur which transports the reader into an unknown land. What better 
illustrates this than the following description of the Japanese sea: 
“The amazing verdure, the long drawn virgin vales, the mild blue 
hillsides—all mixes with your most mystic mood, interpenetrates 
and forms one seamless whole.” 

That Herman Melville is a great master of style is indisputable. 
Few writers have the power to present life with the vividness which 
seems to flash from the inner eye of the author to the imagination 
of the reader thus taking him into a realm of beauty and wonder. 
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Melville has this power. In his most exalted moments his prose be- 
comes almost poetry. It has a hidden power, a subtle force which 
transcends the ordinary and gives it immortal vitality. Surely no one 
excels him in ability to transfer the ordinary things of life into spir- 
itual, living pictures. He makes a wide appeal and treats life from 
a multitude of views, for did he not have a “thousands souls”? 
Melville saw through the “pasteboard mask of life.” His pic- 
tures were not always happy, bright ones. His views were not al- 
ways cheerful, but his imagery was always genuine, vivid, and bril- 
liant. Melville saw life as in a crystal swaying among shadows. He 
saw the mystical, the ethereal, the spiritual. He seized upon what 
he saw and transcribed the vision in perfect imagery. Sometimes the 
imagery reflects the dark and foreboding; sometimes it reflects the 
bright and sparkling. It is always clear and vital, for it reflects life 
—life as Melville saw it amid “rich colors and ominous shadows.” 











THE ETHICAL LIMITS OF THE STATE 
HOWARD THOMAS MITCHELL 


O CONSIDER intelligently the limits of the authority of any 

agency, we must have a clear understanding of what that 
agency is, where lies its power, and what ends it strives to attain. A 
state is a politically organized society which has sovereignty, power to 
enter into compacts, and power to engage into the activities of peace 
and war and to act as a unit in a permanent territorial occupation. 
Society is the process of adaptation and co-operation of human inter- 
ests. It might be said that the state is an organized body of human 
beings united in the pursuit of the good. By the state, then, we mean 
society as a unit, recognized as rightly exercising control over its 
members through absolute physical power. 

The state finds its origin in the will of the people. The Consti- 
tution itself, which is the highest authority that can be appealed to, 
expressly declares its origin in these words of the preamble: “We the 
people of the United States, do ordain and establish this constitu-. 
tion.” Since the origin of our representative democracy is found in 
the will of the people, that is, the will of the majority, its authority 
must likewise be found in the will of the majority. Consequently, 
the progress of the state must be guided by the will of the people or 
the consent of the majority. Externally viewed, democracy is a 
piece of machinery, to be maintained or thrown away, on a basis of 
its economy and efficiency. Morally it is the effective embodiment of 
the moral ideal of the good which consists in the development of all 
the social capacities of every individual member of society. 

The Declaration of Independence announces the fundamental 
rights of man—indeed, the fundamental rights of the American citi- 
zen—as many of its declarations of fundamental rights were trans- 
ferred to the Constitution, and the expression is in this strong and 
comprehensive language: “We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
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the governed.” All persons are not born absolutely equal in every 
respect, but there must be endless diversities of condition, environ- 
ment, heredity, capacity, means, aptitudes, and the like, which no so- 
cial organization can prevent or neutralize. But equality of political 
and civic rights is the birthright of all men, such as the right to gain- 
ful occupation, a fair degree of economic security, and the pursuit of 
personal happiness, and these are precisely what our constitution in- 
tends by the declaration that “all men are, by nature, free and inde- 
pendent.” One provision designed to secure our political equality is 
that which prohibits hereditary distinctions. And, accordingly, the 
Federal Constitution prohibits both the United States of America and 
the individual states from conferring and our citizens from receiving 
any hereditary title, privilege, or honor. We acknowledge no no- 
bility except that which nature, by innate talents, gives; and no dis- 
tinctions, but those which men themselves achieve. As a general 
proposition, every individual under our government is at full liberty 
to go wheresoever he pleases, according to the guarantees of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, provided that egress and ingress does not interfere 
with the rights of other citizens. This may be called his corporal 
liberty or liberty of action. Again, every individual is at full liberty 
to adopt and practice such doctrines as he chooses on the subject of 
religion, provided he does not interfere with similar rights of others. 
This is denominated his religious liberty. Every individual is at full 
liberty to speak, write, print, or publish whatsoever he chooses, pro- 
vided he does not interfere with the rights of others. This is what 
we understand by the freedom of speech and the press. Any action 
on the part of the state tends to censor or stifle the full expression of 
the individual will, brought about by the harmonious functioning of 
his innate tendencies, and is a direct violation of a fundamental moral, 
as well as legal, right, and rebellion against it is amply justified by 
most of our fundamental doctrines. Not only is such action on the 
part of the state unjustified, but it is unconstitutional. Moreover, 
“the right of acquiring, possessing and protecting property” is set 
down in our Federal Constitution and most state constitutions, as 
among “the inalienable rights.” All of our courts have been most 
zealous in the protection and the preservation of these fundamental 
property rights. 

The Federal Constitution, likewise, not only makes it a policy, 
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but the duty of government to promote education and consequently 
the right of the people to have it. Congress, with a most liberal and 
enlightened spirit, devoted one thirty-sixth part of the public do- 
main forever for the diffusion of knowledge. From this provision 
most of our land-grant colleges sprang, and this was the beginning of 
most of the outstanding state universities. It is of only recent de- 
cades that the United States has appreciated the full significance of a 
highly educated citizenship. With all of our educational advantages 
in mind, it may be justly said, after recognizing that it is possible by 
extreme sacrifice for the poor to have similar educational advantages 
as the wealthy, that because of the cost, and marked deprivations, the 
poor do not have an equal opportunity for higher education with the 
wealthy. Only when the state lays a collective, higher education at 
the feet of the prospective aspirant do the poor have such an equal 
opportunity. Progress has been made in this direction, for both the 
states and the federal government are expanding their programs in 
this direction. And well it is, for a representative democracy cannot 
and will not rise above the average intelligence quotient of its ordi- 
nary citizen. 

The poor should not be deprived of certain fundamental rights. 
In criminal cases, those who cannot employ legal counsel are furnished 
such by the court, or by some divisions of government through the 
office of the Public Defender. The taking of life cannot be ade- 
quately redressed. Against the commission of such injuries, there- 
fore, the individual should not only have the protection of the state, 
when practicable, but also the right to defend himself against action 
by the state. The right of self-defense, of course, exists in a state of 
nature, and the social compact does not take it away. Every citizen 
shall have the right of redress—of defense. The words of the Fede- 
ral Constitution are: “That all courts shall be open; and every person 
for an injury done him in his land, goods, person, or reputation, shall 
have remedy by due course of law, and justice administered without 
denial or delay.” The California statute, which requires a plaintiff 
to deposit a five-hundred-dollar bond before he can institute an action 
for slander or libel, practically nullifies the protection to his reputa- 
tion by the guarantee of the Federal Constitution. The effects of 
this statute provide protection to reputation only to those of financial 
means, and is a most unjustifiable restriction. 
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If all the means before enumerated should fail to secure the hap- 
piness of the people, there remains finally as the last resort, the right 
of changing the functions or form of their government. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, after enumerating the ends of the state, as- 
serts “that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
those ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it.” Mill 
and Kant alike say, “When force is opposed to freedom, a force that 
repels that force is right.” This, indeed, is self-evident, since all power 
comes from the people themselves in a representative democracy. 
They have created the government and its functions, and may alter 
or destroy it when it ceases to fulfill their purposes, as a society for 
the promotion of the good life. 

Insofar as rights are recognized by organized society they become 
civil rights. A civil right is one whose basis is in the moral nature of 
man, and is recognized by civil authority. Whatever right a citizen 
possesses, it is his duty as a rational being to be mindful that other 
human beings have a like right. Individual rights are determined 
by social status. Group rights are fixed by the group. That which is 
right by nature is in accordance with rational thinking. Plato and 
Aristotle said, “That by natural rights some men are bound, and 
some free.” Locke, Milton, Rousseau, Voltaire, and others of the 
seventeenth century upheld the doctrine of natural rights. The his- 
torical school of the nineteenth century believed that the individual 
had no natural rights, but only those given him by society. Natural 
rights are those specifications of justice and liberty, springing from 
his natural human quality, and from his rational behavior, on which 
man may rise to a higher plane, without regard of authority coming 
from social organization. And the framers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and of the Constitution were of this school of thought. 

The individual is sovereign over himself as far as he unifies the 
heterogeneous elements of his nature. Two people are sovereign over 
themselves as far as they are capable of creating one out of several or 
many. What is the rightful limit of the sovereignty of the individ- 
ual over himself? Where does the authority of society begin? How 
much of life should be assigned to individuality, and how much 
should be controlled by society? To the individual should belong 
the part of life in which it 1s cmefty the individual that is interested; 
to society that part which chiefly interests society. Everyone who 
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receives the protection from society owes a corresponding return for 
that benefit. In fact, a living society renders it indispensable that 
each should be bound to observe a certain line of conduct toward the 
remainder. This conduct consists, first, in not injuring the interests 
which are mutual to all members of society, or rather certain inter- 
ests, which by express legal provision or by tacit understanding, ought 
to be considered as rights; and, second, in each person bearing his 
share of responsibility, to be fixed on some equitable principle, of the 
labors and sacrifices incurred for defending the society or its members 
from injury or molestation. These conditions, society is justified in 
enforcing at all costs against those who endeavor to withhold ful- 
fillment. The acts of an individual may be hurtful to others, or 
wanting in due consideration for their welfare, without going the 
length of violating any of these constituted rights. The offender 
may then be punished by opinion and not by law. As soon as any 
part of a person’s conduct affects prejudicially the interests of others, 
society has jurisdiction over it, and the question of whether the gen- 
eral welfare will or will not be promoted by interfering with it be- 
comes open to discussion. But there is no room for entertaining any 
such question when a person’s conduct affects the interests of none 
besides himself, or needs not affect them unless they choose. In all 
such cases there should be perfect freedom of action, both legal and 
social, and the individual should be permitted to stand on the con- 
sequences. 

The inconveniences which are strictly inseparable from the un- 
favorable judgment of others, are the only ones to which a person 
should be subjected for that portion of his conduct and character 
which concerns his own good, but which does not affect the interests 
of others in their relations to him. Acts injurious to others require 
a totally different treatment. Encroachment on their rights; false- 
hood or duplicity in dealing with them; unfair use of advantages 
over them; even selfish abstinence from defending them against in- 
jury—these are fit objects of moral reprobation and, in grave cases, 
of moral punishment. It is the duty of the state to provide for every 
individual an opportunity to develop his capacities to the fullest. 
Every individual’s freedom should be respected until such individ- 
ual’s conduct interferes with the domestic peace and welfare. If an 
individual does practice violence, it is the duty of the state to exert 
its restraining power. The sacredness of the individual personality 
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should be given the freest expression, without molestation, providing 
it does not interfere with the common good. 

There is no question about the state not restricting individuality, 
or impeding the trial of new and original experiments in living. The 
only violations it has sought to prevent are the violations of standards 
which have been tried and condemned since the beginning of the 
world until now—behavior which experience has shown not to be use- 
ful to any person’s individuality. The power which the state can 
exert, however, is never at any moment absolute. Attention must 
ceaselessly be paid to a thousand varied influences that play upon the 
expression of the individual will. Power is held upon condition. 
Whatever the requirements of legal theory, in actual fact no man 
surrenders his whole being to the state. He has a sense of right and 
wrong. If the state or its instruments go consistently against that 
sense, he is pushed into antagonism. The state for him is sovereign 
where his conscience is not stirred against his performance. The in- 
dividual expects from the state that it fulfill its purposes. He ex- 
pects it to make possible for him the attainment of certain qualities of 
the good life. No state can act in the face of active opposition of 
any considerable portion of itself. According to Professor Leighton, 
it is the duty of the state to maintain a harmonious balance between 
conflicting groups. This is one of the most fundamental functions, 
if not the most important, that the state has to perform. And in 
event of a violent conflict of interests, the only yardstick of measure- 
ment is that of the will of the majority, the consent of the majority 
of the governed. 

Real authority inheres in a genuine whole, unity of consent. A 
state is sovereign only so long as it has the power of creating one in 
which all are united. Sovereignty is the power engendered by a com- 
plete interdependence which becomes conscious of this psychology. 
Sovereignty is the imperative of a true collective will. The ultimate 
end of the state, as of the individual, is the realization of the best 
life, and the best life satisfies the fundamental logic of man’s capacity. 
The promotion of morality by force is an absolute contradiction, that 
is, so far as the pure function of the state is concerned. It is well con- 
stantly to apply the idea of removing hindrances, in criticism of our 
efforts to promote the best life by means, involving compulsion. We 
ought, as a rule, to be able to show a definite tendency to growth, to 
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change, to progress, or a definite reserve of capacity, which is frus- 
trated by a known impediment, the removal of which is a small mat- 
ter compared to the capacities to be set free. It can, therefore, only 
be justified if it liberates resources of character and intelligence 
greater beyond all question than the encroachment which it involves. 
The higher type of action—the embodiment of the common good in 
logical growth—insofar as merely being individual as opposed to 
social, is the whole end and purpose in the name of which allegiance 
to society can be demanded from any individual. 

Green says that only such acts should be enforced by the public 
power as it is better should take place from any motive whatever than 
not to take place at all. The possibility of promoting freedom or 
well-being by compulsion depends very largely upon the unity of 
habit and experience which bind together a single community. The 
more life has in common, the more definite arrangements you may 
safely make in the promotion of it. The state, as such, can do noth- 
ing for the best life but hinder hindrances to it. This principle ap- 
plies in the strictest sense only to the compulsory side of state action. 

Thus, rights may be regarded from the point of view of 
the whole community, that is, rights as a general result in the pro- 
motion of the good life obtained by the workers of a free society. 
Thus looked at, the system may be described as “that which is really 
necessary to the maintenance of material conditions essential to the 
existence and perfection of human personality.” It is to these per- 
sons, as we have seen, that the social good is actual, and it is to their 
differentiated functions, which constitute their life, and in the end 
that of the community. That which is to be prevented by the power 
of the state is a violation of the state-maintained system of rights by 
a person who is a party to that system. 

In summation it may be observed briefly, first, all state action is 
general in its bearing and justification. It is embodied in a system of 
rights, and there is no element of it which is not determined by a 
bearing upon the public interest. The immediate point is that no 
rights are absolute, or detached from the whole. All rights are rel- 
ative, and depend upon their application by the individual and their 
reflection upon the social good. This generality of law is an immense 
protection to individuals against arbitrary interference. It makes 
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every regulation strike a class and not a single person. Second, all 
state action is, finally, the exercise of the will of the majority of the 
governed. When this will is not exercised as a whole, the people 
have the fundamental right to alter, or revolt to obtain change in 
their conditions. In America such an alteration or revolution is ex- 
pressed through the ballot-box by the lawfully constituted electorate. 
In this respect, in particular, the American representative democracy 
transcends all other forms of government of the world. 














EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY: NOT RESIGNED 
JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


WwW: make out of the quarrel with others, rhetoric, but of the 
quarrel with ourselves, poetry.” Though Edna St. Vincent 
Millay has with the passing years achieved a weightier accent, she 
has written an increasingly large proportion of rhetoric. If Yeats is 
correct, she is more and more inclined to quarrel with others. 

She was never inclined to quarrel with ierself, though from the 
first she had sufficient reason. “Renascence,” which made her famous 
at twenty, was, and is, a remarkable poem, both in its lyricism and in 
its mysticism. But, for an understanding of her later development, 
her tendency toward rhetoric, its significance lies in the duality of its 
mystic vision. The two pictures do not fuse. Suddenly conscious of 
the misery of man, the poet is crushed beneath the weight, and dies. 
From this death she is revived by a vision of natural beauty, so con- 
vincing that at last she cries out: 


God, I can push the grass apart 
And lay my finger on Thy heart! * 


But how does this conclusion follow? Only, it seems to me, by an 
evasion of the problem the poet herself set. The sufferings of man 
are not resolved in the beauty of nature; they are forgotten. The 
poet’s renewed life springs up without root, and is therefore destined 
to wither soon. “What we live by we die by,” says Robert Frost. 
And what we die by we live by. But here the poet finds renewed 
life in something unrelated to her death. If anyone urges that the 
poem represents merely the development of a mood, a development 
to be judged only by itself, I reply that the development of one mood 
may be sentimental, the development of another honest, and that 
certainly, in the light of Miss Millay’s career, the development here 
is, as we shall see, symptomatic. There is revealed here a fissure that 
cuts straight through the spiritual life: on one side tortured man, on 
the other a peaceful God. The poet flees from man to God. This 
is to flee from oneself. A greater poet would have remained to quar- 


* Acknowledgment is made to Messrs. Brandt and Brandt for permission to 
reprint selections, still in copyright, from Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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rel with himself until he should have made one picture out of the 
two. Avoiding for some reason this quarrel, Miss Millay has been 
forced inevitably into a quarrel with the world. 

She kept this quarrel hidden for a while by her enthusiasm for 
even the shining fragments of life. She closes “Renascence” in an 
unjustifiably happy mood. In many of her later poems, she recounts 
with such force the struggle of her will with the world, and laments 
with such poignancy its frustration, that we are apt to overlook the 
incompleteness of her vision. By the time that she reaches The Buck 
in the Snow, however, her native enthusiasm is waning, and the in- 
evitable somberness of her confused quarrel with the world is coming 
to the surface. 

But the false optimism of “Renascence” is revealed here and there 


much earlier than this. The introductory poem to Second April con- 
tains these lines: 


To what purpose, April, do you return again? 
Beauty is not enough. 


Life in itself 

Is nothing. 
In so short a time she who had fled from the pain of human life to 
sing of the beauty of April has been disillusioned. 

For that matter, the concluding vision of “Renascence” is denied 
in the same volume, in “Interim.” Here, in the breathlessness of 
sudden insight, the poet sees even the natural universe unrolled be- 
fore her in chaos and doom, and in the blackness of that vision cries 
out: 

Not Truth, but Faith, it is 
That keeps the world alive. 


Truth has become black and faith is false. This is the inevitable re- 
action from the unjustified optimism of “Renascence,” and is itself as 
unjustifiable, as incomplete, as romantic as that. Allen Tate, though 
he does not mention Miss Millay, describes very well her develop- 
ment in a discussion of what he calls romantic poetry: “There is the 
assumption that Truth is indifferent or hostile to the desires of men 

. . that, Truth being known at last in the form of experimental 
science, it is intellectually impossible to maintain illusion any longer, 
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at the same time that it is morally impossible to assimilate Truth. 

“The poet revolts from Truth; that is, he defies the cruel and 
naturalistic world to break him if it can; and he is broken.” “The 
whole thing,” says Ludwig Lewisohn, speaking of Miss Millay’s 
career, “in its totality is like a medieval morality.” 

This spiritual fissure, which divides the supposedly single world 
of “Renascence” into two worlds, and which, if it could have been 
recognized by the poet and made the cause of a quarrel with herself, 
might have kept her more of a poet and less of a rhetorician, appears 
in Miss Millay’s poetry in the form of several unresolved conflicts. 
First and basic is the one already suggested: man versus nature, with 
God on the side of nature. In such a conflict man is bound to fail. 
Wordsworth was conscious of no such dichotomy. He felt in nature 


A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
. .. and in the mind of man. 


And he heard oftentimes “The still, sad music of humanity.” There 
is, indeed, in one of Miss Millay’s poems, “The Little Hill,” an 
attempt to bridge this chasm between the calm of nature and the 
passion of man, but it is a rather sentimental attempt, in which the 
poet attributes to the “little hill” feelings that seem to be hers alone. 
There are two other poems that represent nature as a refuge, how- 
ever poor, for the man who has failed: in Sonnet X, of the unnamed 
series in The Harp-Weaver, the poet is shown as returning from in- 
constant love to the sullen but changeless rocks and skies (they were 
not sullen in “Renascence”) ; and in the opening poem of Wine from 
These Grapes she represents man as returning, after the failure of 
wife and friend, to the warm but uncomprehending woods. For a 
moment in this volume she touches a quiet wisdom, when, in the 
lines “From a Train Window,” she sees even the rickety graveyard 
on the hill in a neighborly light: “As if after all, the earth might 
know what it is about.” But on the next page, in “The Fawn,” she 
reveals herself as poignantly conscious of her rejection by nature: she 
does not belong. A poem to set beside this is Robert Frost’s “Two 
Look at Two,” in which the lovers, though separated from the buck 
and doe, are accepted by them, and are made happy in the certainty 
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that earth returns their love. In general, in her last volume, Miss 
Millay represents the universe as indifferent to man. This is essen- 
tially what she said at first, in “Renascence.” 

A second conflict foreshadowed by “Renascence” and revealed 
throughout her work is that between human love and beauty. In 
the human love—the sense of humanity—that revealed to the young 
poet the pain of life there was hidden a tragic beauty. Unable, how- 
ever, for some reason, to realize this, she turned from the pain to 
the “multi-colored, multiform, Beloved beauty” of nature. In “The 
Concert” (The Harp-W eaver) she turns away from love, which, she 
says, is of the body, to live awhile in the abstract beauty of music. 
This conflict between love and beauty appears from time to time in 
Fatal Interview. The poet is ashamed she has brought beauty— 
her lover—to terms, and more ashamed that she cannot let him go. 
Again, she says beauty has never heard of love. But in Sonnet XLV, 
though she insists that beauty continues to exist despite the passing 
of love, she seems to admit that beauty came because of love. Un- 
fortunately, however, this cause-and-effect relation between love and 
beauty is not generally perceived. Love is to her too much a function 
of the practical will, an endeavor in which the will either succeeds 
or fails; too much a quarrel with others, an occasion for rhetoric. 
She needs more of that imaginative insight that teaches the poet “to 
discover immortal moods in mortal desires, an undecaying hope in 
our trivial ambitions, a divine love in sexual passion.” 

In her last volume, she has turned clean away from untrustworthy 
man (whom, as we shall see, she has never trusted) to impersonal, 
uncomprehending Beauty. Though the poetry is good, the attitude 
is desperate, and leads nowhere; indeed, she revealed it for what it 
was years before in the introductory poem to Second April: “Beauty 
is not enough.” 

We may admit the excellence of her famous sonnet on Euclid 
and yet point out that it too suggests the division that cuts through 
her life. ‘Beauty is mathematical; beauty is inhuman. This, as in 
“The Concert,” is a flight from human life instead of the discovery 
of immortal moods in mortal desires. 

There is a third conflict apparent in “Renascence,” which, though 
not very important in that poem, assumes importance in Miss Millay’s 
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work as a whole. It is the implied conflict between the poet’s fear 
of life in general and her intense delight in the sensory aspect of 
life, in sensation. It is probably this delight in sensation that has 
caused many to admire her for her love of life. If we consider what 
this phrase means as applied to Miss Millay, we shall understand 
better the conflict implied in “Renascence” between the fear and the 
love of life. 

Miss Millay’s love of life is largely practical. On the imagi- 
native or spiritual level it is extremely weak. She has a desperate 
will for life (Harriet Monroe called “Renascence” a poem of des- 
perate faith); it is this that has made her the spokesman of such a 
large audience, most of whom have, in greater or less degree, this 
same practical will. She is not noted, however, for that love which 
is understanding and that understanding which is love; for that de- 
tached love which is the mark of the artist, and of every man in so 
far as he is an artist. Nor, indeed, has she a quality that belongs to 
all love at its best—trust. She could never say with Job, “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Even in her love of nature 
she is at times possessive. In the oft-quoted poem “God’s World,” 
she expresses the desire, not to behold the world, but to establish 
herself among and in things. 


That gaunt crag 
Tocrush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 


“A poetry of the will,” says Allen Tate, “is a poetry of sensation, for 
the poet surrenders to his sensations of the object in his effort to 
identify himself with it, and to own it.” 

As to that aspect of the love of life which is revealed in the love 
of persons, this, in Miss Millay, is shot through with distrust. There 
is rarely, if ever, relaxation and peace. “Even in the moment of 
our earliest kiss,” she says, I knew our love was doomed. (Why? 
Because, being country-bred, she knew that the frost would blacken 
the leaves. This identification of spiritual and physical life is com- 
mon in Miss Millay.) Neither Emerson nor Hawthorne were great 
lovers surely, but both were far nearer wisdom than this, when they 
discerned immortal moods in mortal desires; Dante found in his love 
for Beatrice the love that moves the sun and all the stars. Again, 
love has not come to her, like a gracious fate prepared from the 
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beginning; she has sought for it, striven for it, been ready at any 
moment to desert one lover for another. 


Oh, think not I am faithful to a vow! 
Faithless am I save to love’s self alone. 


But what is love’s self alone? One suspects that it is no more than 
the poet’s will to be loved. She takes love, and holds it, by main 
force, in her hands. This is the dominant tone of Fatal Interview; 
and this desperate will to have her way is called the love of life. It 
would appear that Miss Millay has never learned to let go with the 
hands. She does not trust love: it will fly away. Of course it will— 
from anyone who does not trust it. Or it will die. Of course— 
unless we give it life. 

There is too constantly in her love poems a fear of being trapped 
by love, of losing her freedom in love. She wishes to remain free 
of love, while having love as something to use, to make free with. 
Apparently she wishes to be loved without loving in return. If she 
were willing to accept absolute freedom—but she is not. A late poem, 
“On the Wide Heath,” tells of the traveler who returns to his love- 
less, unlovely home because it is “Too lonely, to be free.” She does 
not understand freedom in love, being too concerned for the wreak- 
ing of her individual will upon the world. 

Distrustful of human relationships, she is also distrustful of time 
as “a bringer of new things.” ‘“We’ll to the woods no more,” she 
cries, “The laurels all are cut.” As for the cause of her distrust, 


It is that a wind too strong 

Bent my back when I was young, 
It is that I fear the rain 

Lest it blister me again. 


She has a sulky mind, she says, slow to forget the tempest in the 
new morning light. In “Pueblo Pot,” she hears the voice of wisdom 
telling her that broken beauty cannot be consoled, it must be made 
whole. (“The ruins of time,” said Blake, “build mansions in eter- 
nity.”) But she fears wisdom, and turns, but now in vain, to con- 
sider the shards. “I was ever a ten-o’clock scholar at the school of 
experience,” she says. And it is true. She has been so busy telling 
life what she wanted that she has only rarely heard life telling her 
what it can give. 
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Though it is partly her scorn of those conventional people who 
sacrifice the full-bodied present to an abstract future, it is more largely 
her distrust of the future that makes Miss Millay emphasize the 
moment. For if she trusted time, and life, and let herself go, she 
would find in the moment both future and past: the moment would 
take on something of the quality of timelessness. Instead of this, she 
grasps at the moment as she does at life; and of course the moment 
slips away—which is what she expected. In her attempt to seize life, 
she has merely succeeded in breaking it to pieces. But, for that mat- 
ter, the very attempt to seize it indicates that it is already broken to 
pieces, or at least divided into spiritual and physical and so destroyed. 
The physical quality of a moment can be known sensuously, can be 
grasped, which means it will escape the grasp; the complete moment, 
physical and spiritual, can be known only imaginatively, and thus 
known it remains. Trying to grasp time, Miss Millay becomes time’s 
slave. If I loved you Wednesday, then I do not love you Thursday, 
for now on Thursday Wednesday is gone. And, indeed, I could not 
be sure even on Wednesday that I loved you, for thousands of days, 
each with its possible love, still lay before me, and, about these, 


How shall I know, unless I go 
To Cairo or Cathay... ? 


This is to break time up into an infinite series of moments and out of 
these to construct, if possible, life. It is not possible, for life is not 
a mathematical sum but a poetic experience, the moments of which 
are not fractions but symbols of the whole. Life is not quantitative, 
but qualitative. Occasionally Miss Millay realizes this, as in such a 
poem as “Recuerdo.” Usually, however, she falls into the same 
error against which she revolted, and reduces life to an abstraction. 

Distrusting life, grasping at time, feeling the moments slip like 
sand between her fingers, Miss Millay lives continually in the pres- 
ence of death, fears it, and struggles, though she knows futilely, 
against it. Occasionally she is so weary that she longs for death. 
Generally, however, her attitude is one of rebellion. It is in this 
attitude that she becomes most rhetorical. Her practical will, con- 
tinually thwarted by death, turns inward and laments its thwarting. 
“Rhetoric,” says W. B. Yeats, “is the will trying to do the work of 
the imagination.” Miss Millay seems to some very brave in her 
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refusal to be resigned to death, but not very wise. For in the actual 
world death occurs regardless of our will. Rhetoric is useless against 
it. Only poetry, only the imagination, illumining the subject from 
within, understanding it, can avail anything. Mankind generally has 
understood this and has written its dirges with music. 

In spite of all her talk about death, Miss Millay understands, 
for a poet, far too little of what she is talking about. She attempts 
to make up for this lack of knowledge by intensity of will. She 
senses death too much, sees it too little. 

This emphasis upon sensation, upon the material side of life, has 
fooled many of her admirers into the belief that she is intensely alive. 
But intensity of sensation is a quality of decadence as well as of health. 
Miss Millay has been called a belated Elizabethan: the phrase refers, 
at least in part, to the concrete, earthy quality of her writing. In one 
of her happier, early elegies she wrote: 


She is happy where she lies 
With the dust upon her eyes. 


But the Elizabethan, from our point of view truly young, wrote this: 


Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth. 


The earth itself is imagined as sentient and sympathetic. A child is 
not disturbed that its mother’s body lies in the grave; its mother is 
in heaven. There is little childlikeness in either Miss Millay’s ex- 
perience or memory of life, or in her thought of death. Take the 
poem “Spring in the Garden”: the lupine and monkshood pierce the 
earth, but the dead lies numb and stupid from his first winter under- 
ground. Anyone who has lived must admit that the body is im- 
portant, but this is to make the person the body alone, and surely we 
do not think of persons like that. Miss Millay is not imagining 
death; not giving it spiritual form. She is breaking her will against 
death—and that is merely suicide. 

Indeed, for Miss Millay, the physical world is more of a trap 
for the spirit than a means of spiritual life. (When the rhetorician 
writes, says Yeats, it is “The struggle of the fly in marmalade”—or 
on flypaper.) This appears most in her love poems, especially in 
the sonnet sequence Fatal Interview. Though there is evidence of 
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passion here—“desire touched with imagination”—there is more ev- 
idence of simple desire. When we consider other subjects than sexual 
love, we find that, though earth—the physical, the felt—is important, 
it is well balanced by something more than earth. Now, in so far 
as we find life physical, we shall find death physical; in so far as 
we find life more than physical, we shall find death more than phys- 
ical. It is the fact that Miss Millay finds life so much more than 
physical that makes unwarranted her black picture of death. An- 
gered by the thwarting of her will—and death is surely a thwarting 
of the will—she attacks the disorder of death rhetorically instead of 
attempting to reduce it to order imaginatively. If only she would 
ponder her own experience, she would find that something is saved 
from the wreck. I shall mention a few of the poems that suggest 
this. She still has something of Pao-Chin, though Pao-Chin himself 
may be dead. “Immortal page after page” of the poet remains. 
Love is something more than the physical. Love will outwit time, 
its greatest foe. Or, if time does take love away, it will change it 
into “a jewel cold and pure.” Dea.., though he conquers at last, 
is shaken by love. Finally, the two great lines: 


How far from home in a world of mortal burdens 
Is Love, that may not die, and is forever young! 


But if this is so, where is the home of love? Miss Millay knows too 
much not to know more. Important answers lie in her own ex- 
perience, but instead of asking herself questions she denounces and 
laments, instead of quarreling with herself she quarrels with the 
world. She demands of life why it thwarts her, instead of asking 
herself how it thwarts her. 

Yet, though Miss Millay has worried life, and herself, with the 
wrong questions, she has come slowly, by means of her sensibility, 
to at least a deeper sympathy with men. Her self-pity is more and 
more a pity for mankind. In Wine from These Grapes, says Louis 
Untermeyer, “the poet turns from prettiness and the pangs of roman- 
tic love, concerning herself with the unhappy, bewildered, self- 
torturing human spirit.” More and more she sees herself as sym- 
bolic, her troubles as “the troubles of our proud and angry dust.” 
This is the road that opened to her at the very beginning, in 
“Renascence”; unfortunately she has followed it hesitatingly and un- 
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willingly. In the human pity that at least in part motivated that 
poem, even in the self-pity of lesser poems, she had found an atti- 
tude which, if it could have been boldly adhered to, would have 
brought an inspiring sense of the oneness of men. “For sudden the 
worst turns the best to the brave.” But she was not able boldly to 
adhere to it; indeed, as we have already seen, in “Renascence” she 
fled from it. In Sonnet IV, in the same volume, oppressed by earth’s 
pain, she longs to gather up her little gods and go. In the poem 
“To the Wife of a Sick Friend,” she expresses pity, but a separate and 
ineffective pity. A modern sensibility, she feels the grief of life 
beating upon her, but her life is too separate, too uncertain of any 
place in the world (too modern), for her to move outward toward 
others on this tide of grief. The same attitude appears in “The 
Anguish,” and, slightly modified, in “Hangman’s Oak,” both of which 
relate to the Sacco-Vanzetti case. The latter poem expresses the sense 
of the oneness of life, but it is a oneness, not in life, but in apathetic 
peace, in death. In another poem she is filled with pity for that 
“blithe spirit,” the skylark, so lost in this hard world. Here are the 
tears that one must feel for life, but where is the strength that should 
follow the identification with life that the tears suggest? 

Once or twice Miss Millay touches this strength. Winter brings 
into view, she says, the summer-hidden hill. Again, distress makes 
men neighborly. In Sonnet XI, of “Epitaph for the Race of Man,” 
she tells of how a man, ruined by disaster, 


. Saw as in a not unhappy dream 
The kindly heads against the horrid sky, 
And scowled, and cleared his throat and spat, and wept— 


moved to tears both by his own disaster and by the suddenly recog- 
nized goodness of man. In the poem “To a Young Girl” Miss 
Millay speaks of the wisdom of weeping, but it is all idyllic and pic- 
turesque, and she doesn’t believe deeply what she says. As for her- 
self, she wants to weep but cannot. Why not? She does not say. 
But I should guess it is because of our modern pride, our desire to 
be self-sufficient and free. 

The strength of Miss Millay’s poetry becomes plainly evident 
through her reading voice. It is, paradoxically, a powerful pathos. 
It is also a plangent pathos. She is evidently “making an endless 
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battle without hope.” But her voice also reveals the weakness of 
her poetry. It is a personal poetry. Unfortunately in such a poetry 
one can disagree personally with the poet. This is only another way 
of saying that Miss Millay’s poetry leans toward rhetoric, and one 
is tempted to agree or disagree with the view she expresses as that 
view confirms or refutes one’s own opinion. We agree with an argu- 
ment; we do not agree with poetry. Now, we tend to take Miss 
Millay personally, not only, as I have been saying throughout this 
paper, because of her inclination to quarrel, like a rhetorician, with the 
world, but also because of her individual manner of speech. She has 
attained, I said, a weightier accent; but on which level, the rhetorical 
or the poetical? 

Because of the general similarity of their views, it may be il- 
luminating to compare for a moment Miss Millay and A. E.-Hous- 
man. In spite of the apparently personal quality of his poems, 
Housman is far more dramatic: his own voice is veiled and trans- 
muted by a complex screen, and comes to us, not as his own, but 
somewhat as the voice of life. J. B. Priestley points out several 
dramatic elements in Housman’s poems: they are moods presented 
“in a more or less definite atmosphere, on a more or less consistent 
plan”; a Roman soldier, a sort of shadow against the sky of the 
Shropshire Lad, stands vaguely in the background; in their natural 
speech we seem to hear the voice of the people (“It is this that makes 
his mournful folk seem to cry from the heart, as few others do in 
the poetry of our time”); and their many references to death are in 
a definite tradition (the classic instead of the romantic). 

Miss Millay’s voice is not transmuted by any such complex screen, 
partly because this screen is not available to her (Housman was a 
thorough classical scholar), partly because she does not wish to use it. 
What screen has she had for modifying her personal voice? From 
the first she has had the very definite music of song, the formal qual- 
ity of which served as a screen, but it is significant that with the 
passage of time she has begun to use also the more indefinite music of 
the speaking voice. She has, like Housman, a command of the lan- 
guage of the people (“What’s out to-night is lost”) but she relies 
more heavily upon her own personal language. Why does she not 
use more extensively these modes of speech that at least would 
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modify her own personal voice? Because it is her own personal voice 
—her will—that she wishes to express: her poetry is largely the 
expression of her rebellious or frustrated will. There is in Hous- 
man’s poetry an acceptance of life foreign to Miss Millay’s. His 
poetry consequently describes, as Charles Williams says, “a single 


* hard curve down to death.” Since he does not quarrel with life, he 


does not arouse in his readers the desire to quarrel with him. 

But even had Miss Millay been willing (or able) to transfer her 
quarrel from the world to herself, and so hide her personal voice 
behind an imaginative screen, she would not have had available the 
screen that Housman had. It is probably safe to say that for both 
Housman and Miss Millay the Christian tradition had generally 
broken down. Housman had available, however, in the Stoic philos- 
ophy and the classical tradition, with which as a scholar he was ac- 
quainted, a scheme of reference in which he could lose, and find, 
himself. Miss Millay was a neo-pagan, set adrift from the modern 
wreck of Christianity, but unaware of any other tradition, and tossing 
rudderless on the open sea. There was little left for her but to be 
personal. 

Her imagery of death is an illustration. After discussing Hous- 
man’s classical imagery of death, Mr. Priestley adds: “But most of 
our poets, and indeed rhetoricians, have very naturally taken the 
medieval or romantic, as opposed to the classical, the Christian as 
opposed to the pagan, view of the matter.” The medieval emphasis 
upon the material body of death was by way of contrast to man’s 
immortal spirit. But Miss Millay has lost the central faith, the 
belief in the spirit’s value, and retains merely a bit of the machinery 
by means of which the medieval mind intensified the value of the 
spirit. It is a striking fragment, but being a fragment it is senseless. 

Perhaps, more than anything else, it is the poverty of her 
tradition that has so often forced Miss Millay, in spite of her splen- 
did technical equipment, on to the rhetorical plane. “We make out 
of the quarrel with ourselves, poetry.” But what is this quarrel with 
ourselves? May it not be, at least in part, the attempt to strike a 
balance between the personal and the traditional? between life as it 
is personally apprehended, and life as it is traditionally ordered? 
When the tradition is unquestioned, there is no inner struggle; after 
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it has ceased to exist, there is none. Given a poetic talent, says Allen 
Tate, poetry results when “the intellectual and religious background 
of an age no longer contains the whole spirit, and the poet proceeds 
to examine that background in terms of immediate experience. .. . 
The poet in the true sense ‘criticizes’ his tradition . . . discerns its 
real elements and thus establishes its value. . . . The poet finds him- 
self balanced upon the moment when such a world is about to fall. 
. . . This world order is assimilated . . . to the poetic vision; it is 
brought down from abstraction to personal feeling.” 

The scene upon which Miss Millay appeared no longer expressed 
a world order. Unable to quarrel, therefore, except spasmodically, 
with herself, she has quarreled splendidly with the world. 

















HIS EXCELLENCY, LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
Random Comparisons with Other Writers 
GEORGE J. LUX 


News ITEM:—Rome, Dec. 10, 1936—Luigi Pirandello, famed Italian playwright 

. . . died today. 

IRANDELLO’S second and last visit to the United States was 

made in 1935. Friendly to and supported by Mussolini, he was 
first interviewed here about the Ethiopian crisis wherein the re- 
marks made may have led many to believe his mission was one of 
political propaganda. Rapt as he was in his art and the dissemina- 
tion of it, Pirandello played the political role only incidentally. He 
was more interested in seeing his play Six Characters in Search of 
an Author put on the screen at Hollywood. “You can’t mix art and 
politics,” said he, and his long career consistently proved his ad- 
herence to that statement. 

At the time of his recent visit to our shore he was preparing a 
story to be entitled “My Involuntary Sojourn on the Earth.” His 
last written play, You Don’t Know How, had recently been pro- 
duced in Prague. He also intended to write an analysis of “The 
American Soul.” It is evident that, although he was sixty-nine years of 
age, the literary activities of this genius had remained undiminished. 

Both in the volume and character of his writing, Pirandello is 
unique. He is sometimes compared, however odious comparisons 
be, with writers of his type, contemporary and past. Such compari- 
sons may serve the purpose intended, namely, to help understand 
him better. 

BERNARD SHAW 


“The excellent penman” and “The only young man in England” 
(so thought Pirandello) resembled the latter mentally and physi- 
cally. Critics have charged both with artificiality; both are inexorably 
exact in their stage directions and use the theater with facility to 
propagate their ideas; both are dialectical and become unrhetorical 
in minor technique; both would cast off the swaddling clothes of 
sentimentalism and conventionality; both attack and operate on dis- 








68 
eased parts, aiming to convey an idea, not a story. Their writings 
have been translated into many languages. Both have originality 
and verve. 

The contrasts are as striking. Shaw is typically English; Piran- 
dello, Sicilian. Shaw is concerned with social problems and their 
betterment; Pirandello ignores such problems, is heedless of social 
woes, Chesterton credits Shaw as one of the 10 per cent of humanity 
gifted with normal sight, whereas Pirandello surpasses the other 90 
per cent looking on the world through abnormal eyes. Shaw is con- 
sidered a wit; Pirandello, a humorist. To Shaw the stage is a pulpit; 
to Pirandello, a clinic. In Arms and the Man, Shaw travesties ro- 
manticism and militarism; Pirandello eschews both. The women of 
Shaw are gifted with will power, are the personification of common 
sense and the symbols of a better state of things; those of Pirandello 
are usually inferior beings, weak, capricious and of unrestrained in- 
stinct. There is certainty and hope in Shaw’s plays; uncertainty and 
terror in Pirandello’s. 
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DEAN SWIFT 


The self-styled “scribbling incurable,” a phrase inept though 
true, if applied to Pirandello, may, in his deliberate dissection of hu- 
man nature, remind the reader of the Italian dramatist. Like the 
latter, Swift is ironical, deifies the intellect and worships the idea. 
His literature portrays everyday struggles of everyday people, as 
does Pirandello’s, but Swift’s description of the pettiness of his fellow 
creatures as in “Lilliput,” or their coarseness as in “Brobdingnag,” is 
un-Pirandellian. Swift says: “I hate and detest that animal called 
man,” and again, “Now and then beasts may degen’rate into men,” 
whereas Pirandello betrays no such emotional reaction, nor does he 
inveigh against institutions as do Swift and Shaw. To Swift the laws 
are deterministic; to Pirandello there are no laws—all is fortuitous. 
The principle of oneness or duality dominates in Swift; in Pirandello, 
multiplicity. 

EDGAR A. POE 

To many, Pirandello’s writings bear a marked resemblance to 
Poe’s. The nervous system of each is finely attuned and highly 
sensitive. Both portray abnormalities of human nature and delight 
in mystifying the reader; both cater to the gruesome. They are 
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alike in their meticulous analyses and equally adept in artistry of 
words. Both philosophize. Though in their early years they were 
made to attend church service regularly, neither in later years pro- 
fessed any creed whatsoever. Both are short-story writers, and their 
writings have been translated into many languages. 

On the other hand, Pirandello is a far more voluminous author. 
Poe has immortalized himself in the short story and poetry; Piran- 
dello, in drama. The latter’s academic training culminated with the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy; the former’s ceased with the fresh- 
man year at the university. Poe had habits that tended to frustrate 
his genius and brought on his untimely end; Pirandello was hale 
and active at sixty-nine. Pirandello propagated his philosophy skil- 
fully and successfully and had a well-organized secretariat attend- 
ing to his correspondence; Poe failed in this respect. Poe’s literary 
standard was always high; Pirandello’s fluctuated. 

HENRIK IBSEN 

Pirandello forcibly reminds us of that great northern light, Ibsen. 
Both subscribe to the tenet, “What is, is not, and what is not, is.” 
Both find the mysteries and infinity in the soul as fascinating as in 
the boundless universe. In both the interest of the plot is psychologi- 
cal, and catastrophe is the rule. Neither exhibits hate or love. Both 
follow the scent of human misery; both are killjoys. The characters 
in both are made to worship iron logic. Both are attracted by per- 
sonality, and at fifty entered a new ascendancy in their field of lit- 
erature, forsaking rhetorical and poetical form for the more prosaic. 
Ibsen’s reason for the latter might have been given equally well by 
Pirandello. Referring to the form in which The Young Men's 
League was written, he says in a letter to Gosse: “My new drama is 
not indeed a tragedy in the old world signification of the word, but 
what I have tried to depict in it is human beings, and for that very 
reason I have not allowed them to talk the language of the gods.” 

Both in their effort to convey the idea, resort to symbolism, al- 
though Pirandello confines the symbolism of his ideas to the actors, 
whereas Ibsen uses such emblems as a pistol, wild duck, white horses, 
or a rotten ship. In their nature the latter are retrospective; the for- 
mer, introspective. Moreover, Ibsen’s tragedy is social; Pirandello’s, 
individualistic. Ibsen says: “There are actually moments when the 
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whole history of the world appears to me one huge shipwreck, and 
the only important thing seems to be to save one’s self.” It is in- 
conceivable for Pirandello to express such a thought; to save one’s 
self or others is not within his ken. Satires, such as Ibsen’s Love’s 
Comedy, or diatribes, such as his The League of Youth, are not in 
Pirandello’s quiver. Ibsen, like Pirandello, never preached; how- 
ever, the former lays the problem before his audience to make it 
think of the follies and injustice of society, that is, objectively; the 
latter dissects the individual’s problem to make his audience think 
of their own follies, that is, subjectively. Ibsen makes the individual 
triumph; Pirandello makes him represent the triumph of his own 
pessimism. At heart Ibsen is an optimist; Pirandello, a pessimist. 
Ibsen’s women are superior; Pirandello’s, inferior. Ibsen wrote one 
play every two years, twelve in all; Pirandello has written plays 
in as many weeks. 


EMILE ZOLA 


Like Pirandello, Zola made life a nightmare in his avowed search 
for the truth. In both, anticlimaxes are numerous and disheartening 
to the reader. Unlike Pirandello, Zola is totally lacking in humor 
and becomes tiresome. He only looks at persons from the physical 
angle; Pirandello, never. “The novelist,” says Zola, “is the examin- 
ing magistrate of man and his passions.” He analyzes the human ani- 
mal physically with a resulting dross that is often crass and repulsive; 
Pirandello analyzes spiritually only, with results that, if repulsive, 
are nonetheless refined. If mud there must be, it is clean mud. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


Sarcey’s comment on Maupassant applies to Pirandello: “The 
survey of depraved souls is quickly made and the author is in vain 
armed with piercing powers of analysis. He cannot draw blood out 
of a stone.” Both excel in the treatment of the horrible and un- 
canny; both are pessimistic and a-religious. The humor of both is 
bitter; their craftsmanship is excellent. Women in both are as a rule 
unfortunate and vicious; in both, life is an ugly business. Mau- 
passant, on the other hand, is ingenuous; Pirandello is self-conscious. 
The former reflects the emotions of his characters; the latter does not.. 
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ANATOLE FRANCE — 


Pirandello recognized his great French contemporary in these 
words: “I am a profound admirer of his works . . . but really all 
there is in common between us is that we both love humanity; we 
both seem to be able to see the world in its grotesque lights.” Both 
were brought up in devout Catholic households and later became 
associated with the great Pagans. Both are enigmatic and of defiant 
originality. Both are addicted to silent orgies of meditations. Lord 
Bryce has said of Anatole France: “France resembles a region where 
volcanic forces have recently been active. . . . The rumblings may 
betoken fresh eruptions. The passions aroused by three revolutions 
are not extinct.” Mutatis mutandis, these words may be applied to 
Pirandello. Both are reconciled to the philosophy of ineluctable fate, 
a blind destiny, and both possess humor enough to sustain them in a 
disarticulated world. Both of necessity dwell in intellectual loneli- 
ness and find relief in perpetual work. Both see mankind condemned 
to incurable illusionment, and therefore do not attempt to disillusion, 
but are content with its exposé. 

France, unlike Pirandello, treats of masses and their movements, 
or of the individual as a social animal. France declares his respect 
for sacred things; Pirandello is silent. France is sensitive to suffer- 
ing, is affected by the tragedy of life; Pirandello is unmoved by 
them, suffering only within himself. France chooses his words 
fastidiously, polishes his sentences with the skill and patience of a 
lapidary. Pirandello’s style varies with the mood upon him; is at 
times finished and artistic, at others, his sentences are jerky and frac- 
tional. 

Pirandello’s writings betray the influence of Strindberg; the pup- 
petism of Maeterlinck; the paradoxes of Wilde; the humor of 
Sterne; the multiple personality of Andreev. He has overcome hos- 
tile opposition to his works as did Wagner; has apparently assimi- 
lated the philosophy of Freud, as he has reacted to that of Nietzsche. 

In his dramaturgy, to which his short stories and novels were but 
an introduction, and many of which he later recast into dramatic 
form, Pirandello found his favorite vehicle of expression. “They 
are all [writings] the creation of my nerves and energy,” he says, 
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and all are concerned with “the modern throbbing life.” Uncon- 
sciously he has followed Giovanni Berchet’s injunction, “Be con- 
temporary to your own times and not to’ the dead centuries. Free 
yourselves from the mist which envelops your writings, from old 
liturgies and from old fables. Search into the soul of your own 
people and give to it thoughts and not empty words.” Pirandello’s 
dramas are, in fact, mystery plays, but not “from old liturgies and 
from old fables,” but rather of thought processes springing from 
the mélée of modernity, all orchestrated to a single theme—multiple 
personality. “Drama to my mind,” he says, “lies entirely in the 
knowledge that all of us try to be one person when as a matter of 
fact a hundred or a thousand possibilities exist within us.” 

To this realization he has given passionate vent in about sixty 
volumes. All his works are as precious beads, every bead a dolor, 
whereon he fondly meditates, and all comprise a sad but beautiful 
rosary of affliction. Irrespective of his philosophy, the reader will ad- 
mire his technique, his originality, his descriptive powers, his tart 
humor, as well as his penetrating, if lugubrious, analysis of human 
nature. By his death the world has lost a dramatist par excellence. 
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AFTERGLOW 
A Record of Two Centuries of Living at Borough Plantation 


JOSIE PLATT PARLER 


T THE CLOSE of a balmy day in the early spring of 1701, 

Lawson, Surveyor General of Carolina, stood among the High 
Hills of the Santee and looked across the great swamp, which he 
described as being “twenty miles over,” to where “one alp” reared its 
lofty head above all the rest. Today that alp, now known as Cook’s 
Mount, dominates the view from the site of the village of State- 
burgh across the Wateree Swamp. 

Since that evening when his Indian guide, after a brief sally into 
the swamp, returned with several wild turkeys for the surveyor’s 
supper, a civilization has sprung up, flourished, reached the highest 
peaks of culture, and perished by the sword of internecine warfare. 
Little is left behind save legends and memories and traditions to in- 
spire the generations who have carried on through the changed con- 
ditions that have prevailed since Appomattox. The glamour that 
surrounds the Carolina Low Country did not outshine the glory of 
these old river plantations. 


Here the rivers from the foot hills, 
Winding to the sea, 

Flow through lands where every mile post 
Boasts its history. 


Paralleling the swamp for a distance of about thirty miles there 
is a narrow ridge of hills which have, from earliest colonial days, 
been known as “The High Hills of the Santee.” Along the crest of 
these hills the second oldest highway in the Colony passed between 
large plantations and stately homes. Prosperous villages, centers of 
cultured communities, grew up near the river landings; for the rivers 
were then the principal arteries of traffic. Today the old King’s 
Highway is a narrow, winding trail through a deserted, desolate 
country. The site of the largest of these villages, Manchester, is 
only a lonely spot in a lonelier road. 

Most of the fine old homes that dotted the highway at frequent 
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intervals have been burned; Potter’s army passed this way. Many 
others have, with the passing of time, fallen victims to fire or decay. 
Only here and there a typical ante-bellum mansion or a colonial 
home still stands to testify to the culture that once prevailed in the 
High Hills. Most of these are to be found in the neighborhood of 
large plantations that centered around the village of Stateburgh, the 
town promoted by General Thomas Sumter, Gamecock of the Revo- 
lution, to be the capital of South Carolina. Only three homes remain 
to testify to this one-time ambition. 

What is perhaps the oldest house here—antedating as it does, by 
many years, the Revolution—is Borough House, the home of the 
Anderson family. The central portion of this house was built before 
1760. The first grant of land was made to William Hilton (1740), 
who sold it to William Moore. He, in turn, sold it to Adam Bris- 
bane, from whom Thomas Hooper, the earliest owner with whom 
this article is concerned, first leased, and later purchased, the planta- 
tion. 

Thomas Hooper, a brother of William Hooper, signer of the 
' Declaration of Independence from North Carolina, came from 
Charleston. He and his wife had no children; a niece of Mrs. 
Hooper, Mary Jane McKenzie, was their adopted daughter and heir. 
They came to live at Borough House before the Revolution began. 

During the war the old highway saw much fighting between the 
British and the Americans, both the Regulars, under General Greene, 
and the militia, under Sumter and Marion. In the course of the con- 
flict, Borough House was the center of much of the activities of both 
armies. At one time it was used as headquarters by Cornwallis; at 
another, Greene established himself there. Crudely carved in the 
back door of the house, the letters “C. A.” still give mute evidence 
that the Continental army had been there. 

Mrs. Hooper and her sister, Mrs. McKenzie, were daughters of 
Captain Benjamin Heron of the British navy, who was the son of 
Colonel Partick Heron and his first wife, Ann Vining. Colonel 
Heron was married a second time to Margaret Jephson. They had 
one daughter, Margaret, who married Major Moncrieffe of the Brit- 
ish army. The Moncrieffes had two children, Margaret and Ed- 
ward Cornwallis Moncrieffe. The appearance of the name of the 
famous British officer of the Revolution in the family from whom 
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Mrs. Hooper was decended makes one wonder if this relationship 
was in any way connected with the fact that Cornwallis was quartered 
for a time at Borough House. Lord Cornwallis was godfather to 
Edward Cornwallis Moncrieffe. 

Captain Benjamin Heron, R.N., father of Mrs. Hooper, was 
chairman of the Royal Council of North Carolina. He built the first 
drawbridge in America (1750) and imported the first fire engine to 
the Colonies (1756). He returned to England (1770) and is buried 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. A pastel portrait of Captain 
Heron, done at Temple Inn, London, hangs at Borough House. 
Portraits of his father and mother, Colonel Patrick Heron and Ann 
Vining, his wife, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller (1711), court 
painter to King Charles and George I, also adorn Borough House. 

This Ann Vining was the daughter of John Vining, six times 
Major of Portsmouth. As we are told in an old volume of memoirs, 
the marriage of Colonel Heron and Ann Vining was an elopement. 
The wealthy major refused to consent to the marriage of his daugh- 
ter to Colonel Heron, a soldier quartered with his regiment at Ports- 
mouth. The Colonel took his bride to his paternal seat in Scotland, 
from which place she notified her father of her marriage and begged 
his forgiveness. Her mediators were the Duke of Bolton and Lord 
Delaware. The mayor wrote the couple, giving his objections; but 
he begged that they return to him, saying that he would settle a for- 
tune and Vicars Hill—“a delightful seat near Lymington”—on them. 
The Herons had nine children, of whom Captain Benjamin Heron, 
father of Mrs. Hooper, was one. 

John Singleton Copley painted a beautiful portrait of Mrs. 
Hooper (1783). This is the most striking of all the interesting por- 
traits at Borough House. Unlike most old pictures, with their stiff 
poses and fixed stares, it shows a beautiful young woman seated in a 
natural, relaxed position. The portrait bears out tradition as to her 
beauty. She was a woman of more than ordinary educational at- 
tainments. She and her sister were sent to school at Miss Hill’s 
School in Bristol, one of the most exclusive of that day. Her sister-in- 
law, wife of the signer, is reputed to have been unusually plain, al- 
though she too was “highly educated and possessed of much charm.” 

Another picture—a reproduction of a Holbein, the original of 
which hangs in Windsor Castle, is that of the Lady Cicely Heron, a 
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daughter of St. (Sir) Thomas More, who married Sir Giles Heron, 
son of Sir John Heron, first Treasurer of England (under Henry 
VII and VIII). 

The collection of portraits and miniatures is only a small part of 
the rare treasures housed here. Possession in the same family through 
more than a century and a half has made their accumulation and pres- 
ervation possible. There are furniture, china, glass, silver; letters 
from George Washington, General R. E. Lee, and many other fa- 
mous folk; swords that belonged to the sons of the house, who, in 
each succeeding crisis, from the Revolution to the World War, distin- 
guished themselves as military leaders; an extremely interesting 
library; and a wealth of household articles that record the march of 
progress. 

With the American soldiers who fought along the old road 
through Stateburgh and on to Camden, was Colonel (then Captain) 
Richard Anderson of Maryland. His bravery at the Battle of Cam- 
den has caused his name to be linked always with any account of that 
event. That he was favorably impressed with the people of the 
High Hills is shown by the fact that, on the graduation of his son 
from medical school (1810), he sent the young man to visit there, 
with the idea of establishing a practice if he too liked the country. 
These plans worked out so well that he soon became a part of the 
neighborhood life. In 1818 he was married to Mary Jane McKen- 
zie, niece of Mrs. Hooper of Borough House. 

The Andersons came of a long line of Cumberland County 
(Maryland) pioneers, and were collateral descendants of that famous 
Scottish Chieftain, William Wallace, for whom Dr. Anderson was 
named. On the maternal side, he was descended from Dr. John 
Briscoe, who was invited by Lord Baltimore to come to Maryland 
with the Ark and the Dove. After Mary McKenzie’s marriage to 
Dr. Anderson they made their home at Borough House. From his 
coming to cast in his fortunes with the people of Stateburgh com- 
munity until his death in the last year of the Civil War, Dr. Ander- 
son was the beloved physician, the trusted confidant, the arbiter of 
family difficulties, the guardian of orphans, the trustees of estates, 
the father confessor of the entire neighborhood. 

Soon after his marriage to Mary McKenzie of Borough House, 
Dr. Anderson set about enlarging and beautifying the house and 
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grounds. He had early discovered that the native clay in the locality 
contained sand in such proportions as to make an ideal building ma- 
terial. So completely was he convinced of the enduring qualities of 
this pise de terre, or rammed earth, that he used it in the construction 
of all enlargements of the house, as well as in building the library, 
loom house, outdoor kitchen, smokehouse, and other units of the 
plantation establishment. Although pise is still a rare building ma- 
terial, the splendid preservation of Borough House today proyes the 
wisdom of Dr. Anderson’s choice. 

Near Borough House is the beautiful little Gothic church, The 
Church of the Holy Cross, Stateburgh, which was built of pise 
(1850) to replace the old Claremont Episcopal Church, which was 
built in 1788. The Church of the Holy Cross was built at a time 
when no material was too expensive to be used by the congregation 
of wealthy planters. In the old vestry book we find this entry: 

Building Committee: 

Dr. W. W. Anderson 

Henry L. Pinckney 

Samuel L. Bradley 

Edward C. Jones, Architect. 

Dr. W. W. Anderson being the only acting member. 


Tradition says that one member of the committee favored stone and 
another brick; but Dr. Anderson won for his favorite, pise de terre. 
The perfect condition of the church today is another vindication of 
Dr. Anderson’s judgment. 

Joel R. Poinsett—statesman, traveler, botanist, architect, physi- 
cian, and extensive planter of Georgetown and Charleston—was a 
personal friend of Dr. Anderson and a frequent visitor to Borough 
House. These gentlemen had at least two hobbies in common: 
botany and architecture. No doubt they spent many pleasant hours 
in the beautiful garden at Borough House, a garden which has been 
preserved in perfection until today. At the back door of the resi- 
dence is an enormous red-flowering japonica planted by Poinsett. It 
was while on a visit to Borough House that Poinsett became ill and 
died. He and Mrs. Poinsett are buried in the Anderson plot in the 
graveyard of the Church of the Holy Cross. 

The old garden at Borough House is filled with interesting 
plants, shrubbery, and trees. The “lover’s lanes” of mock orange 
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are still perfect. In the angle of one of these is the tomb of Thomas 
Hooper and his wife. The wide, tree-shaded walk from the back 
door of the house through the garden to the “lover’s lanes,” frames 
a vista across the fields to the Wateree Swamp—a picture of breath- 
taking beauty. Among the many flowering shrubs are several speci- 
mens brought by Major W. W. Anderson, Jr., when he returned 
from a tour of duty to Texas and New Mexico. Two of these are 
still known simply as “the Texas plants” because they have never 
been traced botanically. The wide, sloping lawns at the front and 
sides of the houses are shaded by sweeping liveoaks, tall beeches, 
pyramidal cypress, deodaras, and many native trees left from the 
original forest. The pyramidal cypresses are the oldest specimens of 
their kind in America. An old plat of Borough House plantation, 
then called “The Yellow House” (1809), contains a clear sketch of 
the house showing these cypress trees just where they are today. An 
Italian nobleman, named Contarini, gave the seeds to the Hoopers 
when he visited them. One of the old panes of glass in the dining- 
room window is clearly inscribed, diamond cut in fine Italian script, 
with the word “Contarini.” One of the trees remaining from the 
primeval forest, a large oak, nine feet in diameter at the trunk, is 
called the “Spy Oak” because General Sumter hanged two Tory 
spies there. Foresters say this oak is between four and five hundred 
years old. As a final touch, the old sun-dial and a haughty peacock 
—too exquisite to be real—complete the general impression of lei- 
surely graciousness. 

Three sons of Dr. and Mrs. Anderson were among South Caro- 
lina’s most distinguished Confederate officers. The eldest of these, 
Lieutenant General Richard Heron Anderson, was graduated from 
West Point in 1842. From that time until the withdrawal of South 
Carolina from the Union (1861), he was with the United States 
Army. This took him to many states and territories, and to Texas 
and Mexico. “For gallant and meritorious conduct in an affair with 
the enemy at St. Augustine,” the United States conferred on the re- 
cent West Point graduate the “Brevet of First Lieutenant.” Later, 
while stationed in faraway Utah Territory, South Carolina recog- 
nized the conspicuous military services of her native son, then Cap- 
tain Anderson, in the War with Mexico “from Vera Cruz to the cap- 
ture of Mexico City,” by presenting him with a beautiful sword. 
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The hilt is surmounted with a head of John C. Calhoun, and the 
scabbard bears a shield of gold showing the coat of arms of South 
Carolina. 

In 1850, while detailed to teach in the Calvary School at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, Captain Anderson met and married Sarah Gibson, 
daughter of the Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, a young woman of 
great charm, beauty, and social accomplishments. The secession of 
South Carolina found Captain and Mrs. Anderson stationed at Fort 
Kearney, Nebraska. Immediately upon hearing that South Carolina 
had withdrawn from the United States, he resigned his commission 
and offered his services to his native state. 

By those who knew him best, General Anderson had often been 
compared to General Robert E. Lee. Certainly they had much in 
common. Their similarity of background, education, and experience, 
their utter lack of selfishness, their sureness of judgment and calm- 
ness in emergencies, all conspire to make the likeness evident. Both 
were essentially soldiers, and proved their powers of leadership when 
their country needed men of that caliber. Neither cared for political 
eminence, preferring rather the life of a private citizen in peace 
times. After the close of the war, General Anderson, as did General 
Lee, found it necessary to work for a living. To this each brought 
the same quiet dignity, the same modesty, the same courage that had 
made them leaders in time of war. 

As an example of General Anderson’s utter lack of self-seeking, 
the following incident may be cited. When, at Spottsylvania, Gen- 
eral J. E. B. Stuart was killed, General Lee offered General Ander- 
son the command of the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
This was a flattering offer that few men would have refused. After 
deliberate consideration, General Anderson replied that he thought 
he could best serve the cause of the Confederacy by remaining with 
his command. At the same time he suggested to General Lee that 
General Wade Hampton be given the appointment. Of the two, 
Anderson’s commission as lieutenant-general antedated that of 
Hampton; he was thus, at the close of the war, the ranking general 
from South Carolina—a fact that is, more often than not, overlooked 
by historians of that period. In the post-war period, Hampton be- 
came the most picturesque figure in his state; temperamentally, he 
was fitted for the brilliant part he played in the Reconstruction era. 
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He had no friend who rejoiced more in his colorful career than did 
the modest, retiring, “Fighting Dick Anderson.” The soubriquet, 
“Fighting Dick,” was given General Anderson early in the war; as 
“Fighting Dick” he is much better known today than by his rightful 
title, Lieutenant General Richard Heron Anderson. 

While earning a livelihood as inspector of phosphates in Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, General Anderson died there. He is buried in 
the churchyard of St. Helena, where a modest monument, erected by 
the people of South Carolina, marks the spot. A memorial placque 
was placed on the wall of the Church of the Holy Cross, State- 
burgh, by his friends and admirers of Sumter County. 

Lieutenant Edward McKenzie Anderson, a member of his 
brother’s staff, was killed in action at the Battle of Williamsburg. 
His body was never recovered. A tablet to his memory has been 
placed on the wall of the little church at Stateburgh beside the one 
to his brother. 

A third son of Dr. W. W. Anderson and his wife, was Dr. W. 
W. Anderson, Jr., Surgeon Major in the United States Army (1849- 
1861), and in the Confederate army from 1861 to the close of the 
war. This namesake of his father inherited from him a love for 
natural history and science. Like his brother, “Fighting Dick,” he 
served in Texas and New Mexico. While on a Western tour of 
duty, he collected many specimens of rare plants and birds. A col- 
lection of birds which he gave to the Smithsonian Institute includes a 
hitherto unknown species of warbler which he discovered in New 
Mexico, and which he named “Virginia’s Warbler.” This specimen, 
which may be seen today at the Institute, is not, as many suppose, 
named for the state of Virginia, but for Mrs. Anderson, who was 
Virginia Childs, 

Another phase of science to which this Dr. Anderson has contrib- 
uted is the keeping of weather records. His early, original work 
along this line has been of invaluable aid to both national and state 
weather bureaus. The keeping of these observations became his life- 
long hobby. The dignified old gentleman, in long black coat and 
beaver hat, walking slowly with a cane across the lawn to his appa- 
ratus, was a familiar figure to passers-by for many years. 

Major Anderson was at San Antonio, Texas, attached to the com- 
mand of Robert E. Lee when South Carolina seceded. It was to 
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General Lee that he resigned from the army of the United States, to 
come home and give his services to the Confederacy. 

At this time, Dr. Anderson, the elder, was far too old for active 
service, but he gave, not only his three brilliant sons to the cause, but 
also of his substance unstintingly at every opportunity. So conspic- 
uous were his efforts to aid that, when Fort Sumter was captured 
(April, 1861), he was presented with a walking stick made from a 
piece of the Fort’s flagstaff. 

Major Anderson, while in the United States Army, married 
Mary Virginia Childs, daughter of General Thomas Childs of Mass- 
achuetts. At this wedding, Major Anderson’s sister, Mary Hooper 
Anderson, met Colonel Frederick Childs, brother of the bride. A 
romance resulted, and they were later married. Colonel Childs ren- 
dered distinguished services to the Confederacy as officer in charge 
of the arsenal at Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

Major Anderson rose rapidly in the Confederate army. On Octo- 
ber 16, 1863, he was made “Medical Inspector with Superintendence 
of Vaccination of the Armies, Hospitals, and Camps of Instruction 
of the Confederate States.” At the close of the war he returned to 
Stateburgh, where he took up the practice left vacant by his father’s 
death a few months previous. 

The elder Dr. Anderson, after the death of his first wife and the 
mother of his children, married, late in life, a young lady of State- 
burgh neighborhood, Miss Waties, daughter of Chancellor Waties of 
Marden plantation. At the time of the war she was an old lady, and 
paralyzed. As mistress of Borough House, she saw much of the activ- 
ities of both armies. At the time that news reached Stateburgh that 
Potter’s Negro army was coming that way, many of the people in 
the community left their homes to seek refuge in more remote places. 
This was after her husband’s death, and Mrs. Anderson thought of 
refugeeing too; but, on learning that this army was burning every 
vacant house they passed, she decided to stay at home and face the 
consequences. General Potter rifled Borough House of many of its 
treasures, but did not burn it. Marks of this raid may still be seen 
in the doors of the old sideboard, which are split in several places by 
sword thrusts. The silver was saved by the faithful Negro butler, 
Joe Keene, who had buried it before the troops arrived. 

This same Joe Keene, during the Radical regime following the 
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war, became quite wealthy. His greatest ambition came to be the ac- 
quisition of Borough House, where he had lived so long as a slave. 
Along with the rest of the South, Stateburgh became an impoverished 
community during those ten years of Radical rule which followed 
Lee’s surrender, and the Borough House family was no exception to 
this. It was only by the greatest effort on the part of all the Ander- 
sons that the money was raised and their erstwhile butler prevented 
from realizing his dream. 

When the Confederate soldiers who survived the war were mus- 
tered out, each man who was so fortunate as to be mounted was given 
the horse or mule he happened to be riding. Dr. Anderson arrived 
at Borough House in the old ambulance he had been allotted. For 
many years afterward—the lean years of the Reconstruction period— 
when the Andersons of Borough House fared forth, their carriage 
was this same old Confederate ambulance. 

Soon after the war Mrs. Anderson, Sr., passed away, and Major 
and Mrs. Anderson came to live at Borough House. Father and 
son, the two doctors of Borough House, practiced the gentle art of 
healing in Stateburgh for one hundred and one consecutive years. 
Major Anderson died in 1911 and is buried at the Church of the 
Holy Cross. Like his father, Major Anderson was trusted, loved, 
and respected by everyone in the neighborhood. He rejoiced with 
them when they were glad, and shared their grief when sorrows 
came. Along with his neighbors, he knew the pinch of poverty after 
the war; but never did he allow the inability of a patient to pay him, 
to keep him from responding to a professional call. He gave his 
best and took whatever was given him in return. Strange forms 
these payments often took—a pig, a chicken, eggs, corn, cowpeas, 
sweet potatoes, or anything with which the patient found he could 
part. More often than not, the promises to pay, made so eagerly 
when the illness occurred, were soon forgotten and the bill was even- 
tually marked off the books. 

Mrs. Anderson was a very gracious lady whom everyone loved. 
Her vivid personality lost nothing of its charm with the passing years. 
Besides being “the doctor’s lady,” a mother of a growing family, and 
the mistress of a large plantation, she found time, during her half 
century of residence in Stateburgh, to play each Sunday the quaint 
old pipe organ in the Church of the Holy Cross. 
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Of their five children, only Catherine (Mrs. W. L. Saunders) 
lived in Stateburgh after marriage. When her father and mother 
became too feeble to live alone at Borough House, she and her 
family came to live there and care for them. Mr. and Mrs. Saun- 
ders had two children, Mary Virginia and William Harrison. Mrs. 
Saunders was born in the Confederate arsenal at Fayetteville, where 
her aunt and uncle, Colonel and Mrs. Frederick Childs, were sta- 
tioned. 

Mr. Saunders came of a long line of planters who lived in the 
“upper neighborhood” of Stateburgh. The first white man to “take 
up” land in Sumter County was one William Saunders (1734), 
founder of the family of that name. Saunders of Borough House 
was the last man to be elected to membership in the historic old South 
Carolina Jockey Club, before it was disbanded. It was a singular 
coincidence that his death (1933) was caused from lockjaw brought 
on by a bite on his hand from his favorite race horse. 

For Mrs. Saunders, coming to be chatelaine of Borough House 
was simply coming home. Throughout her childhood and young 
womanhood she had learned to love the old place and everything in 
it. She was a woman who embodied all that is implied by the term, 
Southern gentlewoman. A bright mind, a facile pen, a broad sym- 
pathy, and an enthusiastic interest in local history were topped off by 
her charm as a hostess and her skill as a housekeeper. Early in her 
career as its mistress, Borough House was coming to be a mecca for 
sight-seers and persons interested in history. To each of these she 
accorded the courtesy due a special guest, never tiring of showing the 
interesting old place and telling the things she remembered. With 
all this, she found time to gather data for a book on the history of 
Stateburgh, to collect material for, and collaborate in, the prepara- 
tion of a life of her uncle, Lieutenant General Richard Heron An- 
derson, and to write many newspaper articles on local history. 

During the Revolution, Colonel Richard Anderson of Maryland 
was a distinguished soldier. In the Mexican and Confederate wars, 
Lieutenant-General Richard H. Anderson brought luster to the fam- 
ily name. In the Civil War, Lieutenant Edward McKenzie Ander- 
son and Surgeon Major William Wallace Anderson added further 
honors to Borough House. It is not, then, surprising that Major 
William Harrison Saunders, A. E. F., was decorated by every allied 
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nation and was called “the very best observer in the American army,” 
during the World War. 

Harrison Saunders was graduated from West Point in April, 
1917, and was sent with the First Division of the American army to 
France, making the highest record of any American at the Aerial 
Gunnery School at Cazeaux. He was the first American to qualify 
as a pilot-observer, and the first American to fly over the German 
lines. He trained and commanded the Twelfth Aero Squadron. 
After the battles of the Champagne, the Toul Sector, Lunéville 
Sector, and Chateau-Thierry, his gallantry was recognized with many 
citations, and with the rating of “Reserve Military Aviator” (at 
Tours, June, 1918). After serving for nearly a year as a pilot-ob- 
server over the German lines, his plane was brought down and he 
was slightly wounded. During this time he was commissioned “Jun- 
ior Military Aviator” for “distinguished service and extraordinary 
devotion to duty.” 

After being wounded, Major Saunders was returned to Washing- 
ton (June, 1919) as Assistant Chief of Air Service Operations. In 
this capacity he was detailed to special duty at Fort Sill. On October 
27, while making a forced landing in a fog, his plane caught fire, and 
he was so badly burned that “he died two weeks later. 

Shortly before her brother’s death, Miss Mary Virginia Saunders 
was married to Walter C. White, President of the White Motor 
Compariy of Cleveland, Ohio. The old mansion that had seen so 
much of living, so much of human joy and sorrow, was once more 
the setting for a typical Southern wedding. Major Saunders came 
from Fort Sill for the wedding. This was his; last visit to his old 
home; a month later his remains were brought back to be laid to 
rest among his illustrious kinsmen in the churchyard across the way. 

As a child, Mrs. White loved and appreciated the home of her 
ancestors and all that it stood for. She worked constantly with her 
mother to preserve its history and to restore the house and grounds 
to their original beauty. Time had dealt gently with the old place, 
but the years of adversity that followed Reconstruction had left their 
mark. With the fine feeling of an artist, a rare appreciation of 
values, and an unusual amount of common sense and determination, 
she set about the work of restoration. Everything she did fitted so 
perfectly into the whole that even those who knew the place best 
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were never conscious of a discordant note. As Mrs. White, she has 
continued this work of restoring the old home until the century-old 
garden, the wide, sloping lawns, and the mellowed old house, for 
which they form the setting, are today, perhaps, the most complete 
embodiment of all that was best in each American period to be found 
anywhere in use as a private home. Although Mrs. White spends 
only two or three months in each year at Borough House, it has a 
thoroughly convincing air of being a real home where real people 
live. 

A decade ago plantation owners began to wake up to the fact that 
there were no longer great forests in South Carolina. Constant clear- 
ing of land for planting, continuous cutting of timber trees, three 
centuries of the woodsman’s axe, had resulted in bare, eroded hill- 
sides that were neither productive fields nor prospective forest 
growths. One of the first South Carolinians to translate this realiza- 
tion into constructive reforestation work was Mrs. Walter C. White. 
For two years she tried on a small scale to grow pine seedlings for 
use on the eroded fields of Borough House plantation, but with dis- 
couraging results, because she could be there to supervise the ex- 
periment for only two months in each year. 

Seeing that she was really in earnest about restoring her forests, 
Mr. White suggested that they go into the work on a business-like 
basis. With a trained and experienced forester in charge, a project 
was launched to plant five million trees on five thousand acres in five 
years. The program was completed two years ago; already the re- 
sults are beyond the most optimistic hope. In the second year of 
his work Mr. White was killed in an automobile accident at Cleve- 
land. It is characteristic of Mrs. White that she has carried the work 
to its successful completion. This was really pioneer work, for the 
widespread forest-consciousness that prevails today did not begin 
until hundreds of acres at Borough House had begun to show well- 
started forests. In this, as in so many constructive things, a woman 
led the way. 

Mrs. White’s children, four daughters and a son, have inherited 
their mother’s love for, and pride in, the old family homestead. They 
await eagerly each year their spring stay at Borough House. With- 
out a doubt, some one of them will some day keep the home fires 


burning in the house where five generations of their ancestors have 
lived. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN HUMOR 


Native AMERICAN Humor (1800-1900). By Walter Blair. New 
York and Cincinnati: The American Book Company, 1937. Pp. xv, 
573- $3.00. 


The present volume represents the combination of a textbook and a 
scholarly introduction which is calculated to make a genuine contribution 
to the American field. It is one of the so-called “American Literature 
Series,” under the general editorship of Professor Harry Hayden Clark, 
and promoted largely by the enthusiasm for studies in Americana exhibited 
by the genial president of one of the best of our textbook publishing com- 
panies. President Howe and Professor Clark are engaged also in the re- 
printing of various older American novels—with introductions by different 
students—and in bringing out in an “American Writers Series” representa- 
tive selections from the works of authors like Emerson, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, Whitman, and so on. 

The samples of work by our humorists like Artemus Ward, Simon 
Suggs, Mark Twain, Bill Arp, and the others included in Professor Blair’s 
volume will be of interest to the student of the subject, but that student 
may well inquire as to the reasons for the omission of works by such an 
author as O. W. Holmes. The failure to include specimens of his work 
seems to involve a definition of “American humor”—a very difficult mat- 
ter, of course, but one which Professor Blair ventures upon in his lengthy 
and interesting Introduction. The phrase means, he says, “humor which 
is American in that it has a ‘native quality—a quality imparted by its sub- 
ject matter and its technique.” For some years now students like Con- 
stance Rourke, Bernard De Voto, and others have employed the term 
“frontier humor” to express the idea, and Professor Blair has probably 
been wise in avoiding the expression, since to the skeptical mind it does not 
appear that the frontier produced any peculiarly original humor either in 
the way of materials or of “technique.” ‘The “tall tale” has unfortunately 
been regarded as the chief manifestation of “frontier humor”—in spite 
of the fact that “Baron Munchausen” never lived on the frontier and the 
contemporary gests of Popeye the Sailorman seem somewhat removed 
from any spirit of the wilderness. “Frontier” or “native” American 
humor seems to have owed its rise and vogue to the activities of news- 
papermen—just as Mark Twain was not a frontiersman but a small-town 
journalist—and it seems strange that many of the recent writers on the 
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subject of our humor have not emphasized the newspaper above “the fron- 
tier” as the means whereby “native” humor developed in these states. 

Professor Blair’s Introduction is the most important general sketch of 
humorous writing in the United States which has thus far seen print. It 
undertakes a survey from’ 1775 on to the time of Mark Twain—a most 
difficult subject since previous attempts have not been of a scholarly nature, 
and there is a notable lack of solid monographs upon which the author 
could depend. As a result, the Introduction is uneven in places, and, more 
serious, is occasionally shipwrecked in its sagacity by logical lapses. For 
example, on page 16, the author attempts to explain why a typical eight- 
eenth-century poem is not to be considered “American humor,” forget- 
ting that eighteenth-century conventions may in their day have been just 
as ““American” as newspaper humor was to be a century later. 

There was not, according to Professor Blair, any genuinely “Ameri- 
can” humor until about 1830, when Jack Downing, the creature of Seba 
Smith, started off the long series of popular native figures of whom Will 
Rogers was one of the latest manifestations. Again, the statement is made 
that the art of oral narrative “flourished particularly in the West and the 
Southwest” (p. 70). In other words, for some unknown reason, humor- 
ous oral narrative seems to have developed with particular emphasis in the 
sections spoken of in the 1830’s and following as the frontier. It must 
be admitted that a large body of journalistic humor was associated with 
the South and West. William Dean Howells once stated that he could 
prove that American humor was Southern in origin—but he never under- 
took to establish his thesis. It must be admitted also that recently a 
greater number of students—serious and otherwise—have delved into this 
Southern and Western humor than have dug into, say, that of Oliver W. 
Holmes. But in spite of yarns connected with Mike Fink, Davy Crockett, 
the Pike miner, and other “frontier” heroes—isn’t it obvious that human 
nature is human nature, and that the art of oral narrative is as widespread 
as mankind? Scratch around a bit in New England, and one will find 
that Ethan Allen stories were as numerous as Mike Fink legends along 
the Mississippi. 

Again, the argument is usually advanced that the Southern or West- 
ern humorous tales which came into print were picked up out of the ever- 
changing olio of oral narratives—as though this was a rare phenomenon of 
a sectional nature. Thus “it is possible to perceive that with nothing ex- 
cept a knowledge of life on the frontier and acquaintance with South- 
western humor [presumably oral], Hooper could have learned how to 
draw Simon Suggs”—the crafty rogue of Adventures of Simon Suggs 
(1845). But why couldn’t Hooper have picked up his “oral narrative” 
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after somebody had put it into print? The point that this critic wishes to 
suggest is simply this: just as plays, radios, magazines, newspapers, and tele- 
graph wires put into oral communication hosts of humorous stories today, 
so in times past certain of these same instruments—especially printed pages 
—did the same thing. The argument that native humor derives from 
oral legend has to be proved. Moreover, if there is such tremendous power 
in oral narrative for humorous writers, why shouldn’t there be for the 
non-humorous ones? Certainly Henry James—vide his prefaces—picked 
up many a tale from oral transmission. But when a man writes—even 
though his product be humor—he usually reads. How long could Will 
Rogers have lasted if he had depended solely upon oral narrative, and kept 
from reading the newspapers? 

But enough of the present critic’s disagreement with the “frontier” 
school, under whose aegis Professor Blair has, partially, written. Surely 
there is sufficient merit in what he has to offer that one can profit by a 
perusal of his introductory essay. Moreover, as Voltaire once observed, 
whoever presses beyond the laugh for the method back of it soon becomes 
a fool. 

CLARENCE GOHDEs. 


USEFUL VOLUMES OF JAPANESE HISTORY 


Earty JAPANESE History (c. 40 B.C.—A.D. 1167). By Robert Karl 
Reischauer and Jean Reischauer. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1937. “Two volumes. Pp. xiii, 405; 249. $7.50. 


These two volumes constitute one of the most substantial additions to 
materials in English on the history of Japan. The untimely death of Rob- 
ert Karl Reischauer (killed in Shanghai in July, 1937) has deprived the 
field of oriental scholarship of one of its youngest but ablest members. 

The two volumes under review were compiled “for those who do 
not read Japanese fluently and yet who are sufficiently interested in the 
history of Japan to desire fairly detailed information that can be obtained 
at present only from Japanese sources” (p. vii). ‘To this end the authors 
have prepared what may be described as two volumes of source material 
covering the period from the founding of the Empire to the beginning of 
the feudal age (A. D. 1167). 

Volume I opens with an outline of early Japanese history adopting the 
organization of Professor Kuroita Katsumi in his three-volume work 
Kokushi-no-kenkyu. This outline, though brief, covering only seventy-six 
pages is, nevertheless, most suggestive and critical. Then follows a chron- 
ological list of era names (nengo), sovereigns (tenno), and high officials. 
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This is supplemented by diagrams and tables showing organization and 
personnel of the central government. The remainder of the first volume, 
some four hundred pages, gives a somewhat detailed chronicle of events. 

Volume II opens with a bibliography including Japanese titles and the 
more noteworthy source materials which have been translated into Eng- 
lish. There is a detailed discussion of the problems of Romanized Japa- 
nese: the use of hyphens, capitals, syllabic dividers, and the translation of 
historical terminology. Then follow twenty-eight pages of sectional maps 
of early Japan with plans of principal cities. The subsequent section is 
devoted to genealogies on such subjects as the Imperial family and its 
close relatives, and such clans as the Fujiwara, Soga, and others. Most of 
the second volume, however, is devoted to an extensive Chinese character 
index and a general alphabetical index and glossary. 

It would be difficult indeed to overestimate the usefulness of these vol- 
umes to American students of early Japanese history. In them will be 
found not merely sources hitherto unavailable to students, but also a key 
to the whole problem of Japanese historical terminology. Used in con- 
junction with Sansom’s Japan: A Short Cultural History and the first vol- 
ume of Kuno’s Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent, they provide 
an excellent groundwork for a study of the early history of Japan. 


Pau H. Ciype. 


YANKEES IN THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


AMERICA IN EncuisH Fiction: 1760-1800. By Robert B. Heilman. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1937. Pp. 480. $3.00. 


It is pleasant to note that the study of English-American literary rela- 
tionships has been making steady progress in the past few years. Professor 
Heilman’s volume adds a good deal to the yet relatively slight amount we 
know about this important subject. He has set himself the interesting if 
somewhat burdensome task of examining all the English fiction of the lat- 
ter eighteenth century—every stick of it—with a view to reporting what 
the novel of these years had to say of America and her ways. He as- 
suredly convinces us that the novel is a happy hunting ground for ideas 
about America; but at the same time, one occasionally finds himself de- 
siring restrictions on the bag limit of the separate species. 

Two major difficulties dog the writer’s steps through his entire volume: 
first, the painful business of trying to miake statistics (especially literary 
statistics) attractive; second, the equally painful and exacting business of 
rounding up great droves of excerpts from his novels and cutting them 
from the main herd into their proper corrals. He has not entirely over- 
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come his difficulties; but if the book tends to leave the reader’s mind in 
something of a clutter, the summaries do effect an occasional synthesis, 
enabling one to draw conclusions. 

Some attempt is made to survey territory outside the novel, and this 
is generally well done. Sheridan’s interest in American affairs, however, 
is slighted (pp. 31-32), and examination of the Boswell Papers would 
have produced more evidence of Boswell’s American sympathies; but after 
all, these matters lie outside the field proper. There are but few slips of 
the pen; “J. B. Priestley” for “Joseph Priestley” (p. 67) and a confusion 
between the ranks of captain and major as applied to an American army 
officer (p. 354) may be noted in passing. 

Difficulties in arrangement there may be, but the interpretations of- 
fered are for the most part emphatically phrased and penetrating. For 
example: 

When the novel first began taking serious account of America at the time of the 
Revolution, it took over, as a matter of course, most of the myths and legends which 
had grown up from the sixteenth century on. There had never been a major or 
consistent dissent. When the novel passed America on to the nineteenth century, it 
handed over a vitally changed saga, practically denuded of heroic and faery ac- 
coutrements. As a mere matter of chronology, the war appears to mark the di- 
viding line between the early and late America. It both provided the first sharp 
break in the continuity of an idealizing tradition and compelled a protracted 
acquaintanceship with actualities that, better known, were less susceptible of exalta- 
tion. Wildernesses responsible for defeats were little suitable for idyls, and untrust- 
worthy and barbarous redskins, rated disgraceful allies even by Parliament, were 
poor models for noble savages. The basic, incontrovertible fact, however, is that 
the war created a new entity, a new order, a new nation, in place of a dependent 
and virtually unbounded continent. There could not fail to be a new perspective 
and new meanings. All America’s wonderful possibilities alienated, the country 
began to seem distant and uncivilized after all. People could remember all the con- 
victs sent there, and the once courageous pioneers began to look like very ordinary 
and unpleasant levelers. So it appeared in an impressive number of novels. This 
literary microcosm may not be fully representative, but its apparent movement in- 
sistently suggests, and for its own duration unmistakably coincides with, the sweep 
and the complete transformation of an idea between Elizabeth and Victoria (pp. 
428-429). 

The latter chapters, in which appear discussions of the “Evolution of 
the Golden Age,” “The Lesser Evil,” “The Americans,” and “American 
Institutions,” are the brightest; they treat questions which concern all stu- 
dents of American culture. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that Professor Heilman finds some of the most effective criticisms in two 
anonymous satires: Jonathan Corncob (1787) and Berkeley Hall (1796). 

In the main, this is a welcome book—welcome not only to the literary 
historian, but to the political scientist and the sociologist as well. In it 
we hear, at a crisis in history, the voice of England’s lesser Fieldings and 
Richardsons—inglorious, maybe, but certainly not mute. 

JosEPH Jones. 
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SOME ACCOUNTS OF THE MEDICI 


Tue Earry Mepicr. By L. Collison-Morley. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton Co., 1937. Pp. 352. $3.75. 

In writing any new popular book on the Medici, the author presum- 
ably reads over the best of the secondary books that have previously ap- 
peared, dips into the sources here and there, steeps himself in the history of 
the time, and then with a mass of detail collected for the purpose proceeds 
to write a book. The value of such a book to the reader will result largely 
from the ability of the author to interpret this mass of detail in a readable, 
clear, and significant account. 

Mr. Collison-Morley has been most successful in the use of colorful 
detail in embellishing his accounts of the Medici, as men of culture and as 
lovers of the glorious pageantry of life that was the Renaissance. He is 
less successful in giving us a clear account of the political history of the 
times, the background against which he wishes to set his protagonists. The 
historical accounts lack penetration, though they are long and detailed. 
The reader therefore is not given a satisfactory interpretation of them. 

The best sections in the book are the short biographical paragraphs 
describing the painters and humanists whom Cosimo gathered around him, 
and in the longer accounts of the men of letters who formed part of Lo- 
renzo’s intimate circle of friends. The enthusiastic description of Lo- 
renzo’s poetry is particularly good and gives one an imaginative feeling for 
the age, as do the author’s lavish descriptions of the jewels, the clothes, the 
tapestries, the town and country houses, the feasts and festivals of all the 
Medici. 

In this book, as in so many popular biographies, facts are stated and 
myths discarded with too great assurance. When fact and fancy are closely 
interwoven in the very sources to which the historian must go, neither an 
author nor his public should be satisfied with easy dogmatic judgments. 


Rowena Morse NELson. 


MISS MILLAY AND HER CONVERSATIONALISTS 


ConvERSATION AT MipnicuT. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. Pp. 126. $2.00. 


Women love to laugh at men whom they like. Miss Millay is infec- 
tiously appreciative of their possibilities as she allows them to cavort about 
in this volume of their lyrics, sonnets, and free verse. Everything ends in 
good humor, and nobody gets anywhere. Such is apt to be the outcome 
when good men-talkers get together, even if a Communist is present to in- 
sist upon purpose and ideas. These conversationalists expatiate on most 
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sorts of things alive today: horses, dogs in big cities, women, love, mush- 
rooms, capitalism, liberalism, regimentation, war, fishing, hunting, music 
and color, abuse of words, retention of old place-names, taxation of church 
property, the decay of reason, the possession of faith. Broker, poet, artist, 
short-story writer, advertising man, priest, and dilettante host maul one 
another slangily, pungently, cleverly, ironically. They smoothly shift 
gears, abruptly apply brakes, nose their prejudices into limited spaces, with 
all the suicidal gusto of Chicago traffic. Piquancy is added to the almost 
compulsory reading of the work aloud when the mixed-group audience 
recalls that here is an absentee woman eyeing men—very, very intelli- 
gently, and with such sparkling sympathy! 
Epcar C. KnowtrTon. 


ESSEX 


Tue Lire anp Deatu or Ropert Devereaux, Ear oF Essex. By 
G. B. Harrison. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Pp. xi, 
359. $3.00. 

Robert Devereaux, Earl of Essex, is an attractive and difficult sub- 
ject for a biographer. Walter Bourchier Devereaux published two volumes 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, a compilation of letters and 
comment gathered from family archives in the manner usual in that 
period. Lytton Strachey published in 1928 his popular Elizabeth and 
Essex. Devereaux did not have access to the Cecil papers at Hatfield 
House, necessary sources for an adequate life of Essex, and Strachey, 
according to Mr. Harrison, made little use of them. Mr. Harrison had 
read widely in the literature of the Elizabethan period and had published 
a dozen books, most of them compilations, dealing with the history of 
the time. This adequate volume is a straightforward and well-documented 
narrative of the life of a young man of extraordinary talents who won the 
favor of the Queen and thus achieved for himself a high position at her 
court and in her councils which he forfeited by his own willfulness, pay- 
ing the supreme price for his mistakes on the scaffold at the early age of 
thirty-three. On the whole Mr. Harrison has produced a satisfactory and 
convincing book, but it is too much to expect that other readers of the 
sources will agree with all of his points. Though the fate of a kingdom 
and an infant empire was at stake, it is not always easy to disentangle 
sordid intrigues from lofty ambitions. In high adventure such as attended 
the life of Essex romance is sometimes indistinguishable from sober history. 


W. T. LaprapDe. 
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WAR AND ITS WEAPONS 


Ir War Comes. By R. Ernest Dupuy and George Fielding Eliot. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xii, 369. $3.00. 


There has been too much writing prophesying that in future wars 
whole cities will be wiped out by air bombardments, and great populations 
will meet certain death in the gigantic struggle of tremendous armies. We 
are surfeited with such books as Bratt’s That Next War and the writings 
of the late General Douhet. If War Comes is a book one should read in 
order to overcome the paralyzing fear induced by reading Bratt, Douhet, 
and the Hearst Sunday Supplement. 

The thesis taken by the authors of Jf War Comes—one that has be- 
come rather popular recently—is that the Ethiopian and Spanish wars are 
military laboratories for testing the adaptability of new implements of war- 
fare to the old and unchanging art of war. Part I is devoted to a discussion 
of the nature, tactical uses, and limitations of various modern war ma- 
chines and military organizations. It is in this part of the book that one 
finds, among other things, the excellent and somewhat comforting chap- 
ters on the use and limitations of airships and gas. It is reassuring to have 
military men explain why it is impossible to wipe out a large city with one 
enemy airship dropping a small capsule of highly concentrated lethal gas. 
The second part of the book discusses the military condition and situation 
of the great powers. 

The book deals with problems which are naturally filled with military 
technicalities. However, the authors have achieved great succes in reduc- 
ing these to language comprehensible to the layman. A reading of the 
book will give the general public a more rational and truer basis for de- 
termining the characteristics which may be expected of the war of the 
immediate future—if war comes. 


W. M. Grsson. 


IN THE REALM OF IDEAS 


THe Great CuaIn oF Berne: A Study of the History of an Idea. By 
Arthur O. Lovejoy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1936. Pp. 382. $4.00. 


Professor Lovejoy’s historical tour in the realm of ideas affords a 
peculiar pleasure. If from the shock of ideas leaps forth light, as Boileau 
said, these lectures—William James Lectures delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1933—emit an almost uninterrupted series of sparks. They be- 
gin with two contradictory attitudes in Plato, and trace their treatment 
in European thought down to the German romantics of the early nine- 
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teenth century. God is sufficient, complete, not needing the world, yet He 
is also under the necessity of fulfilling himself by a creative activity. These 
attitudes are analyzed by a thoroughly concrete consideration of three 
persistent principles, plenitude, continuity, and gradation. They permeate 
religious thought, metaphysics, ethics, esthetics, literary criticism, and the 
history of science, as they are considered learnedly or poetically by Aris- 
totle, the Neo-Platonists, Aquinas, Bruno, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Addison, 
Pope, Akenside, King, Robinet, Kant, Schiller, the Schlegels, Schleier- 
macher, Schelling, and others. It is obvious that Mr. Lovejoy, despite 
copious use of quotations and documentation, has much more material at 
his disposal. There is ample warrant for his conclusion that the thinkers 
with whom he deals have conducted a magnificent experiment in thought 
leading to failure in itself, but of ample value to man in many ways. Life 
by experience seems ever and again to seek to manifest itself in paradoxes, 
to strain at the frame of logic. The upshot is that we recognize limits 
to rationality, and find the world to be a contingent one. All this is en- 
forced by a brilliant range of illustration and vigilant critical comment, 
not unsalted with palatable wit and irony. The book is important, meaty, 
and masterly. 
Epcar C. Know Ton. 


FRATERNAL ORDERS AND OTHERS 


Firty Mitiion Brotuers: 4 Panorama of American Lodges and Clubs. 
By Charles W. Ferguson. New York and Toronto: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1937. Pp. viii, 389. $3.00. 

Readers in search of information not too accurate or detailed con- 
cerning an interesting manifestation of organized social life in the United 
States will be interested in Mr. Ferguson’s book. He did not take his sub- 
ject seriously enough to collect all of the facts that a serious student will 
wish, but he does not indulge in easy sarcasm which might run the risk 
of offending according to his estimate two-fifths of his fellow citizens. 
While he does not wholly lack a sense of humor, he restrains his laughter 
and is content in most cases to give a minimum of information concern- 
ing each group treated in a style with which only devotees will find fault. 
Apparently few organizations have been omitted. College fraternities of 
all sorts; other secret orders from the Masons to the Royal Tribe of 
Joseph; patriotic organizations from the ancestral societies rooted in the 
colonies, the Revolution, and the Civil War to the American Legion; 
fraternal benefit and propaganda societies, including a variety of organiza- 
tions intended to promote temperance, all find place. There are organ- 
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izations exclusively for Catholics, Jews, Negroes, and other religious or 
racial groups; there are others from which one or more of these groups 
is excluded. The Daughters of the American Revolution have a chapter 
to themselves as have Chambers of Commerce. Luncheon clubs such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions are treated in a single chapter. There is a 
bibliography for those who would know more than the author has told. 
Perhaps the average reader will appreciate most what is said of the groups 
to which he does not belong. The book is probably more useful for call- 
ing attention to an interesting phase of organized society than for the in- 
formation it contains. This impression is made by the attempt to treat a 
number of groups in a single volume rather than by what is said of any 
group. 


W. T. Laprape. 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF HITLER’S GOVERNMENT 


DeatH WirHout Batt ie. By Ludwig Renn. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1937. Pp. 266. $2.00. 


As long as Adolf Hitler continues to play the enfant terrible in the 
family of nations, Germany will not cease to stand for a large question 
mark in the mind of the rest of the world. Is there anything to the claims 
to progress in the Third Reich, or has Germany set the clock back a 
thousand years? According to your racial loyalty and prejudice, or per- 
haps for no deeper reason than the complexion of your favorite news- 
paper, you will probably advocate vigorously one of these two tenets; 
a philosophical middle ground seems to be precluded by the aggressive- 
ness of the new German spirit. There must be people who know the 
truth about Germany, but this militant partisanship on every hand makes 
it peculiarly difficult to sort out the true prophets from the false, and to 
get at an equitable opinion behind the emotions. 

Those who know that Ludwig Renn has been on the Nazi blacklist 
these four years, may doubt the reliability of his testimony. He turned 
communistic in the twenties, and when that became high treason in 
1933, he was gathered in by the dragnet of the political police. Now it 
is reported that he is out of Germany and is fighting in Spain. What is 
to be expected of this witness? 

Ludwig Renn, who is an aristocrat and for purposes other than lit- 
erary is known as Arnold Vieth von Golssenau, published in 1928 one of 
the unusual stories of the World War. Its unpretentious, not to say 
laconic, title, Krieg, fits the character of the narrative. It is the account 
of Renn’s experiences in the war, but an account so utterly without 
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flourishes and embellishments that it would read like a staff report 
if it did not deal primarily with the common soldier. Here is heroism 
without heroics—as objective a story of the embattled peoples as has been 
written. Strange to say, it is also interesting reading. 

The Nazis had no objection to Krieg. I found it circulating freely in 
Germany in 1933 after its author had been put into a concentration 
camp. On the other hand, its sequel, Nachkrieg, was on the index. In 
this book Renn recounts his return to his home city of Dresden after 
the national collapse in 1918, and his efforts to restore order. Unfortu- 
nately, politics thwarted him in this. Disgusted with his own class, he 
went over to the Communists, according to his avowal on the last page. 

His latest book covers the years 1932-35, and gives the seamy side 
of Hitler’s overthrow of constitutional government. Again the narrative 
is stripped to its barest essentials. Scene follows scene in quick succession, 
often with such disconcerting abruptness that one begins to wonder 
whether it is a story or a news reel. Young Baron Oetting, a Nazi, and 
Bulte, 2 Communist, become friends. In the course of fast moving events, 
Bulte lands in a concentration camp while Oetting sees service in various 
party enterprises. Eventually, when the high-minded Baron becomes dif- 
ficult for the Nazis, he is railroaded into an insane asylum, from which 
he is released only at the price of being sterilized. By the time he joins 
Bulte, also now released, he is himself a Communist convert. 

This development, or degeneration, if you will, makes no plot at 
all. The chief characters are negligible, as are also the other characters, 
who appear only long enough to get our sympathy before they are crushed 
under the wheels of the nationalistic Juggernaut. Renn will bring no non- 
believers into the Marxist fold with such bait, and I doubt whether he 
hoped as much. If this book makes the list of best sellers, it will be be- 
cause of its very vivid, though kaleidoscopic, pictures of Germany’s blood- 
iest revolution. Writing war books has been the dominant literary sport 
of the past decade, and some of the most successful have been romanti- 
cized histories. Renn’s books are not in that class. His Pegasus has no 
wings. Romance he only knows from hearsay. And if he portrays un- 
forgettably, it is not because he has imagination—that gift of the gods 
he utterly lacks—but has had experience. One need not conclude with 
him that Communism is the antidote for Fascism (we have not heard 
from a Russian Renn yet), but to relive his prison experience with him 
is to believe in his integrity. 

Hucu W. Puckett. 





